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Caribbean 


Cruises 


EOPLE who know the Caribbean and ¢ 


the charm of that turquoise sea travel b 
the Great White Fleet. They do it because the 


y. 


know those ships have been specifically desigr 
and equipped for Caribbean cruising » » » » 


Ample breeze-swept decks, airy, outside state 
rooms, delicious food prepared by chefs ad 
in all the wizardry of tropical delicacies, am 
courteous personal guidance by men wh 
have sailed the Caribbean for ove 


a quarter century » » » » » 
} 


‘Great White Fleet ships sa 
from NewYork twice week 


from New Orleans three time 


weekly. Write for bookle 


and full details » » » » » 
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Cruises 16 to 24 days, all expenses included « « « All first-class cabins. STE AMS HI Pe SCE Rv tae 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
COSTA RICA « GUATEMALA @ HONDURA 


‘The whole face of Europe is stiff with 
‘hotels but there’s only one Gleneagles. 
Only one, and that’s in Scotland. 
VFarthest North, as you might say, but 
for sky and hills and the green of the 
turf and the purple of the heather, where 
in all Europe is there a place to match it ? 
Heich a bune them a’. What an hotel and 
what, as they say in the mincing accent 
of the South, what a milieu ! 


For Tariff and Reservations apply: Resident Manager, 
Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, Scotland. ‘The Hotel is 
under the direction of Arthur Towle, Controller LMS 
Hotel Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 

| Literature obtainable from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
* —Passenger Traffic. LMS Corporation, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services 
from Euston Station, London. 


‘YOU WILL LIKE GLENEAGLES BEST IN MAY AND JUNE. 
@ THE HOTEL RE-OPENS FOR EASTER @ 


leneagles 


eens OCET 
SCOTLAND 
GOLF TENNIS DANCING FISHING 


SWIMMING RIDING SHOOTING (Clay Pigeon) 
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Rock 
Island &% 


AN UNUSUAL 
SERVICE TO 


an Unusual Land 


de luxe 


OLDEN STAT 


LIMITED 
ARIZONA: CALIFORNIA 


THIS WINTER .... the sunshine of oleander- 
land! More romance, more color, more 
pleasure in golf, tennis, polo, bridle paths! Luxu- 
rious hotels and ranches amid orange groves, 
scenic mountains and cactus-picketed deserts. 


Service that shortens the hours 
to the land of flowers! 


EVERY TRAVEL LUXURY 
NO EXTRA FARE 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific... low altitude 
warm winter way ... through service to Agua 
Caliente, San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara. Minimum daylight hours en route. . . 
only two days Chicago-California . . . three 
days Coast to Coast. Direct main line... 
quickest by hours...Chicago to El Paso-Juarez, 
Tucson, Chandler, Phoenix, Indio; Palm 
Springs, Agua Caliente. Through Service from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


For further information, mail this coupon 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice Pres. and Pass’r Trafic Manager 
720 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 958-1 
Please send me literature checked below: 


Golden State Route Tucson 
Garden of Allah Chandler—Phoenix 
Guest-Ranches 


El Paso—Juarez 
Carlsbad Caverns 


Apache Trail 
Picture-land Southwest 


Palm Springs 
Agua Caliente 
San Diego 
{ Southern California 
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ONCE THE HAUN 
OF PIRATES 
AND SMUGGLERS 


| NOW MAYFAIR’S PLAYGROUND 


Burgh Island, 17 miles from Plymouth, in glorious South 
Devon, once famous ad the scene of activities of the notort-— 
ous pirate, Tom Crocker, ts now Britain’s most exclusive 
holiday resort. 


yw il 


Lovers of the historic and antique will find unique tnlerest 
in the Pilchard Inn, (once the home of pirates) —the pirates’ 
flaq, (the only known flag in existence )—the quarter-deck - 
of H.M1.S. Ganges, (the last sailing man o’ war lo carry 
an admiral’s flag) and the many other old world attrac- 
tions of the Island. | 
Burgh Island ts the only privately owned island off the 
coast of England, offering these attractions. 
A modern fully licensed hotel commands magnificent views and contains everything for comfort and pleasure. Aulomalic electric lift, hol and 
cold water in all rooms. Private suites, sun lounge, roof gardens, tennis, boating and fishing. Private sea walter bathing al all seasons 
trrespective of tide. Two golf courses and tbe glorious Devonshire Moors all immediately adjacent to this marvellous Island Hotel. 


Lariff and brochure at your service on application to The Resident Manager, Burgh Island Hotel, Bigbury-on-Sea, Soulh Devon, England. 


rm BURGH ISLAND HOTEL 
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1585 BIGBURY-ON-SEA ** * SOUTH DEVON *+** ENGLAND 
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On the birthday of a divine patron the shop fronts are transformed into miniature palaces, infinitely gay and fantastic. The 
fronts and sides are made of latticework panels in rich silks embroidered with symbols of longevity. Lanterns swing from the 
pillars; and wood carvings, rosettes, banners and tassels hang everywhere. The predominating colors are red and pink, symbolical 

of happiness. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF CHINESE BUSINESS LIFE 


Beauty and Mysticism in the Workaday World—Propitiating the Gods of Prosperity—The 
Ceremonials and Amenities of Shopkeeping 


By LoutsrE CRANE 


ing through the colorful and diverting scenes 

that make up the panorama of workaday life 
in the Chinese interior is left in no manner of doubt. 
In the eyes of these cheery-faced advocates of me- 
dieval methods of labor he still ranks as a barbarian 
afflicted with strange ideas. 

Jostled by the crowds milling about before the 
open-front shops lining both sides of the streets, 
ignored or gazed at with amiable condescension by 
the workers within, he begins to ask himself: What 
price this modernized ex-Celestial Empire, with vis- 
ions of which the factory areas of the treaty ports 
are apt to inspire the uninitiated? The truth is that, 
even in those highly enlightened districts, the wheels 
of progress are often enough brought to a standstill 
for want of an entente cordiale between the God of 
speed and the Chinese hierarchy of saints, into which 
the Occidental divinity has not yet been admitted. 


O; ONE point, at least, the foreign devil pass- 


In short, for a tour of the real, simon-pure work- 
aday world of China the traveler has only to pro- 
ceed as with any other phase of native life. It 
wears, of course and inevitably, the aspect of a 
pageant, with the actors, afoot or in ’rickshas, in 
ox-carts, or blue-hooded ‘“‘Peking carts,” moving in 
a restless torrent through the narrow chasms of 
the streets. Double rows of ornamental shop 
fronts of carved latticework, backed with white 
paper and strung across with brightly colored, curi- 
ously shaped trade symbols, or placarded with 
black- or gold-inscribed signboards, have the effect 
of a gigantic stretch of stage scenery with innu- 
merable openings through which are poured the 
articles produced behind it. 

Meanwhile, in the action of the drama, the bits 
of byplay, the aroma of incense proceeding from 
some ceremonial rite, and the psychological ele- 
ments generally, all the fundamentals of native 
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thought and belief are 
plainly to be perceived— 
and through them the un- 
derpinnings of the ancient 
Chinese social structure. It 
is evident, then, that by cus- 
tom and practice, all the 
forms of human activity— 
industrial and commercial, 
social and religious—are in- 
dissolubly welded together 
in the picturesque but in- 
finitely complex edifice 
which is China. 

For foundation the struc- 
ture has, of course, the 
family, or clan, the intricate 
ramifications of whose laws 
provided the cement which 
has held it together since 
time out of mind. The an- 
cient industrial system, 
then, is seen to be no more 
than an extension of that of 
the clan—the Chinese guild 
being, specifically, an or- 
ganization of families en- 
gaged in the same trade 
from generation to genera- 
tion. It is from such mo- 
nopolies that the villages 
have grown; and from col- 
lective groups of diversified 
trade families, the cities 
and towns, with the clan 
leaders functioning as vil- 
lage elders and “guild 
fathers,’ and the guilds 
themselves governed as 
much by family as by eco- 
nomic law. Their essential 
purpose, however—and incidentally, 
their unique feature—was the erection 
of a protective barrier between the 
people and another group of relations, 
vig., their imperial “father” and official 
“elder brothers,” who conducted the 
affairs of government outside this in- 
terlocking system of clan and guild. 
To be exact, the individual’s single 
point of contact with the government 
was the local magistrate, or his agent, 
the tax collector ; and his assessments, 
uncontrolled, might have conditioned 
the existence of the inhabitants of a 
given district to a degree subversive of 
the economic functions of the guilds in 
adjusting wage scales to rises in food 
prices, or fluctuations in money values. 
The Chinese workman’s single demand 
is that his accustomed standards of liv- 
ing shall be maintained under any and 
all conditions—and on this point, by 
the way, he is not only adamant, but 
capable of an amazing ferocity in en- 
forcing it. His protests, then, against 
any undue exactions of the tribute 
levier, were lodged with his guild; and 
when such protests were nation-wide, 
the combined guilds presented an or- 
ganized front before which the haugh- 
tiest imperial head was fain to bow, 
since the guilds had the power to para- 
lyze any of the industries of the nation 
at a stroke. 

Thus the paternalistic concept, born 


august tradition. 
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THE GREAT FELICITY SHOP 


This high-class grocery store in Shanghai is adorned with inscriptions in the most 


The characters are painted on the wall in columns as though 


they were so many scrolls, and the words are chosen so as to form poetic couplets 
whose tones and cadences follow the rules prescribed for scroll inscriptions. The 
Great Felicity Shop offers the much coveted birds’ nests and shark fins, the 
silver fungus, fruits, sweets and many other delicacies “fit to place before the 
highest mandarin.” 


Pete, by Bary Gi Garonder 
LANTERNS IN OLD CANTON 


Their own gay and brightly colored products are 
effective advertisements for the lantern merchants 
whose shop fronts add so much to the picturesque- 
ness of Chinese streets. This store is in Canton 
where many of the girls now wear Western dresses 


and even bob their hair. 
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in the home, adole 
the shop, and matu 
the guild hall, has pro 
a world whose fre 
easy atmosphere b 
confusion to the W 
nostril scenting it fo 
first time. Sons of the; 
wise and all-powerful; 
fathers, the inhabit 
stand toward one another 
the relationship of broth 
as regards master and 
The things that matte 
parently, are precisely 
relationships—the leng 
a working day bein 
consideration w hate 
while the amount of 
muneration is, plainf 
concern of the fa 
Busily at work, or en; 
their frequent rest p 
in the shop courtyard 
resemble nothing so 
as a large family pe 
with the usual liberal 
ance of children, in 
asleep at their m@ 
feet, and the inevitabl 
togenarian dozing i 
armchair or pead 
looking on. 
“Has this shop been 
long time?” I asked of 
skillfully manipulating 
ancient potter’s wheel. 
“Oh, plenty long 
he answered. “Just 
him fadder, him brudd 
business. Before time 
grandfadder.” 
He nodded significantly toward 
figure in the armchair, and added, 
fore him, plenty more grandfad 
Involuntarily I looked around 
the shrine—and found it. Del 
spirals of incense smoke were 
before the image of the “ances 
who proved to be the patron sain 
the guild. Others of the vast 
archy, which includes the de 
founders of the various indust 
were, I knew, being honored sif 
taneously in homes, shops, city tem 
and guild halls all over the cout 
But such devotions are a mere 
of the day’s work, so to speak. 
happens, every now and again, — 
they are given a special impetus- 
for instance, on the birthday of 
divine or semi-divine patron of 7 
that or the other guild. Annual 
ings, timed to take place on that 
are preceded by the most elaborate 
uals of worship in the central ten 
which is always the most ornate of 
buildings—and the graver the 
nomic crisis, the more impressive 
ceremonies. In the shops belongin 
the industry, the business of the 
is made up of formal visits from 1 
chant members of other guilds, c 
to kotow before the shrine, whic 
flanked by portrait scrolls of 
founder and the long line of 
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THE GAY FAQGADE OF CHINESE TRADE 


long rows of ornamental shop fronts in China with their carved latticework, their curious trade symbols, and their black and gold signboards, often 


the effect of a gigantic stage set. This scene is typical. 


vy on either side of the door. 


The effect is often very fantastic and delightful. 
streets, meanwhile, have been transformed into fairyland, 
slip fronts having, as it were, burst into blossom overnight. 
ver, temporarily, into miniature palaces, infinitely gay and 
c in effect, pinnacled and balconied as if to entice the 
“Mhimsical creatures of Chinese fancy, they diffuse a sort of 

joyousness which is a distinctive element of Chinese 
Ss manners. Seen at their best before the shops of the 
ver, watch and other important guilds, the structures are 

of wood in the North—or bamboo in the South—with the 

d sides made entirely of latticework panels of rich silks 
jin a mesh design showing the longevity symbol in one of 
ierous forms. Lanterns swing from the tops of the pillars, 
are painted red—the color of happiness and the predomi- 
itint of the mesh work. Pink, of similar significance, ap- 
in rosettes and in simulated peonies, emblems of wealth. 
ire strung together in tassel effects and hung from every 
fion. On wood carvings appear, here and there, touches of 


' | e metal believed to possess life-preserving properties. 
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ther kind of transformation scene—less extensive, but of 
jrequent occurrence—takes place on the opening of a new 
bf business. The shop front is then festooned with red 
| bunting: looped up, at intervals, with fluttering streamers 
sters of peonies fashioned from the cloth. The board 
ng the shop name is covered with a banner bearing the 
wa, or eight mystic trigrams. These eight groups of short 
broken and mapreken | are familiar features of Chinese 

They were revealed, according to legend, by supernatural 
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At the extreme right the shop of the candlemaker is easily recognizable from the two 
ols hung from the poles above the door—nine candles tipped with red hung horizontally one above the other. 


Another pair of these symbols hangs 


At the left is a tea shop and before the store is the usual scattering of itinerant vendors and burden bearers. 


agencies, to explain the plan of the universe, and from them the 
written language is said to have been derived. Representing the 
still current Chinese conception of the cosmos, they are marked 
on sundials and compasses of all sorts— though on that of the 
Feng-Shui professor, or diviner, they have come to be replaced 
by their ideographic equivalents. When arranged around the 
Yang-Yin symbol—Light and Darkness, Male and Female, or 
however else the positive and negative elements of creation may 
be expressed—the Bah Kwa are regarded by the shopkeeper as 
a good luck talisman, par excellence. Hence they are placed di- 
rectly over the doorway that propitious influences may enter in; 
and dangling on either side are strings of “cash,” a miniature 
sword, and an image of a black-faced “devil chaser.” 

Further devil discouragement, meanwhile, is kept up with un- 
flagging vigor by brass gongs and other ancient instruments; 
while an orchestra, perched on a narrow balcony above, struggles 
valiantly to introduce a happier effect. The din; punctuated by 
the intermittent popping of firecrackers, is indescribable, while 
meantime, in the interior of the shop, the busiest, merriest scene 
imaginable is being enacted—and the most complicated, for into 
it enters also the etiquette of social, family and “business friend” 
customs. 

The day for the opening is chosen, first of all, by consultation 
with the diviner, in order that the elements, the constellations, 
and the horoscope of the proprietor shall be in harmonious con- 
junction. Formally phrased, written invitations have been issued 
in advance, and the friends, relatives and acquaintances who be- 
siege the new shop have signified their acceptances in an influx 
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The poor man’s shopkeeper makes the gayest contribution 
to the decorative aspect of the Chinese street. He must 
carry his message to the illiterate passer-by, and this he 
does with all-sufficient eloquence by means of the bright 
i symbols which are hung before his store. Above are three 
| typical signs: at the left, the dealer in pipe parts; in the 
} center, as any foreigner might guess, the pipe merchant; 
and at the right, the tobacco merchant. 


Courtesy Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. 


of scrolls inscribed with poetically expressed blessings and mes- 
sages of good will. These are hung up to the complete effacement 
of the shop fittings, and their inspection is the first act of the 
entering guests. The higher the station of the writer, the more 
prominent the position accorded his scroll—and the more elaborate 
the compliments elicited by its superior “penmanship.” “May you 
always. make as much money as Tu Chu (the Chinese Rocke- 
feller)” is.a wish that is sure to be registered largely among the 
inscriptions. 

Midway of their route the visitors come upon the shrine, which 
occupies the place of honor opposite the entrance—or in an inner 
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room of a more extensive shop—and sometimes officiating 
are in attendance. The forms of worship are the same a 
observed in temple services, or at the household shrine to d 
ancestors. Red candles in tall stands, with a brazier betwe 
kept constantly burning on an altar table beneath the ima 
the saint and the scrolls portraying the leading characters i 
history of the trade. Innumerable little bowls holding t 
offerings are set out on the handsomely embroidered cloth 
hangs to the ground. In tall, cylindrical vases unlighted 
sticks stand ready, and a cluster of these is handed the wo 
by the priest, or if there be none, he selects them himself] 
them in the flame of the candle, raises them to his forehe 
both hands and performs the kotow, touching the forehead 
ground three times in a kneeling position. Finally, having 
into the brazier a handful of imitation money, for which } 
way he pays in actual coin of the realm, he sets fire to it 
with a bow for each of the honored personages, he withdraw 
reénters the merry tumult of jokes, quips, and laughter, 7 
midst of which, eventually, a feast is served, either in the she 
in a nearby restaurant. 

The business of producing and selling commodities o 
Chinese counter, then, is found to be no mere matter 
conversion of a sum of money into its equivalent in silks, 
soap, towels or whatnot, and the choice of a site for their d 
From all these evidences of an eternal striving for spiritual 
tacts it is obvious that, without the active cooperation of the 
of Good Luck and Prosperity all effort would be futile and 
cess in business not to be expected. Socio-religious cere 
however, do not suffice to establish permanent relations witt 
Infinite. They are as evanescent as the temporary palace ff 
and, like the spirals of incense smoke sent aloft to summo 
gods to a ceremony in their honor, they serve merely to in 
the spot toward which the streams of beneficent influence a 
be directed. The actual business of establishing the flov 
radiating the forces is delegated to the shop signs and ¥ 
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symbols, which are not revealed until the red bunting of opéii 


day is removed. In other words, the character-bearing signh 
of the shopkeeper dealing with the literate minority, and 
gaily-colored enigmas employed by the tradesman catering 
unlettered majority, are charged with spiritual as well as prat 
functions. . 
The lavish display, on the inscribed signboards, of the 
acters setting forth the name of the merchant—or that @ 
shop, which is another matter—and the list of his wares, 1s 
accepted as an indulgence in the native reverence for the 


DEALERS IN WINE, MOPS AND MEDICINES 


To the initiated the signs and symbols of the Chinese shop front are an endless source of fascination. 
is seen at the left. Its emblems generally take the form of the curious flagons in which South China wine and yellow wine are shipped. Above the 
mop store in the center are the words: “mutual help,” “righteousness,” and “prosperity.” The basket affixed to the street post is a receptacle for bits 


of waste paper on which characters have been written. 


The wine shop, common in all Chinese cities 


These papers are collected and burned to prevent the “desecration” of the written character. 


The apothecary’s store at the right is easily recognized by the emblem of the square and the triangle gilded and marked with a circle of black, 
symbolic of a popular remedy in the form of a hard black salve. 
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‘marmg. It is, of course, an ever-present instinct; and on it 


inte a hole body of ancient laws promulgated for the express 
‘leos@pf guarding against the “desecration” of the. written 
Ath eact@? ~Its use in recording the affairs of the common people 
aruystrifly prohibited ; and to this day a piece of inscribed paper 
ig nOgIe used for parcel wrappings and such. Public recep- 
welis fi@ these bits of waste are attached to street posts every- 
nd their contents are collected by the town paper 
and taken away to be burned! 
at Bere is another aspect of the ideograph, in which it is 
lis -vedjo be imbued with certain mystical attributes by which 
°{orlyinfl2ences are diverted and auspicious influences attracted. 
ly, ys, @ China, the written word is more than the mere visible 
ot yiwessta of a thought—is, in fact, a sort of magnet which calls 
ire) beg and permanently radiates the force to which it gives 
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ie pnception harks back, possibly, to the supposed super- 
rin the yall rigin of the trigrams. A designer in a rug factory, to 
m @put the question, thought that it did, and he proceeded 
vlitis atte me into some of the mysteries of Chinese design. 
aces and symbols appearing on a Chinese objet dart, said 
oft serve merely as elements of the design. Both are vi- 
-jhettggenters of universal energy. But the symbols of longevity, 
yimings, domestic felicity, efc.—z.e., the peach, the prunus, the 
‘no’ Mepectively—operate with greatly diminished intensity by 
jyiiePamgjon with the written words. He pointed to a rug on one 
helloms, into which one or the other of these characters, I 
f@gotten which, was being woven. The recipient of such 
id the designer, in effect, would thereby become possessed 
ll radioactive dynamo, rather than of a mere vehicle for 
“ession of the donor’s good wishes. A visitor, therefore, 
etd > enjoined by etiquette to offer felicitations on the pres- 
these actively operating forces. 
ind esirability of adding some such character of propitious 
. oy nd potentiality to the others carried on the shop sign 
m@ .bvious some time in the dim ages. For the purpose a 
alfategory of words of happy augury was devised, to be 
‘sed among those serving in a more prosaic capacity. The 
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THE MEAT AND FISH SHOP OF PERPETUAL PROSPERITY 
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With true Chinese ingenuity even the humblest shopkeeper i 
succeeds in investing his prosaic trade with a touch of } 
beauty. Here, from left to right, are the gay emblems of 
the dealers in copper utensils, in woolen coverlets and in 
rugs. Occasionally the symbolism is immediately apparent, 
but more often it is an enigma to everyone but the Chinese 
of the district to which the signs are peculiar. Countless 
mysterious advantages are thought to accrue to shopkeepers 
through the use of the ideographs with which some of the i 
signs are adorned. Color also possesses valuable properties. 


Courtesy Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. 


lexicon comprised originally about eight hundred characters; and 
from these a legion of shopkeepers have been making their own 
selections, both as to the number and significance of the characters 
employed. By popular choice, however, the list gradually reduced 


m estimable merchant Mr. Yue Shing Hung of Shanghai carries on his business under auspicious characters. The name of his store contains the word 
'“Zosperity” supplemented by other characters indicating that he intends to make his prosperity perpetual. He is also fortunate in possessing the name 
Yue which is pronounced like the word signifying “to prosper.” This is an obvious business asset though the written characters are different. 
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itself, with particular preference given to twenty words. A recent 
study of five thousand signboards in present use shows that the 
average sign allots space to two or three, at least, of the ideographs 


from which emanate har- 
mony and codperation, ex- 
pansion and peace, pros- 
perity and growth. 

The impersonal attitude 
here revealed is typical. 
In only two of the twenty, 
bids are made for riches 
and plenty. Those who 
seek to forge ahead are 
represented in great num- 
bers; while scattered 
broadcast are the signs 
asking that mutual help, 
righteousness and public 
spirit shall pervade all ac- 
tivities in the business 
world. No word appears 
suggestive of the competi- 
tive instinct—though, in 
all truth, the roadside 
merchant is much given to 
a vociferous chanting of 
the superior virtues of his 
wares. The great, grand 
and agreeable also are 
very generally besought; 
likewise the beautiful and 
Chinese, naively used as 
synonymous terms, and 


above all—and characteristically—luck is made to figure among 
the elements of success. Nevertheless Heaven and the Creator 
are not overlooked as sources of the permanent supply that feeds 


the fountain of abundance. 

This list of mystical formulas does not, 
however, exhaust the metaphysical possibili- 
ties of the shop inscriptions. The established 
place for them is either on a board set above 
the doorway, or in the center of the large 
chiao pai—the generic term for the sign- 
boards—which runs horizontally across the 
entire facade. In the latter case, the happy 
augury characters are found among the oth- 
ers listing the tradesman’s commodities, but 
they occupy this position only when the pro- 
prietor wishes to dispose otherwise of the 
space on the chiao pai over the door. 

It is this board which acts as the baptismal 
certificate of the shop. The name of the pro- 
prietor seldom appears, except in the case of 
large enterprises. Otherwise a shopkeeper’s 
family name is reserved for the circle of his 
intimates; and when he has chosen for his 
shop name some such euphonious phrase as 
“Return of Spring” (Fu Chun) he is known 
by it forever after in the world of business, 
rather than by. his own name. 

These shop names, whose primary purpose 
is, again, to attract and project propitious 
essences, often are compounded of words 
from the happy augury list; but many of 
them have a personal significance. The 
choice of Fu Chun proved to have been in- 
spired by two desires. Previous to the in- 
auguration of the new enterprise, he had 
been suffering from.a prolonged period of ill 
luck, when suddenly there came a turn in the 
tide of his fortunes, making the new venture 
possible. First of all, therefore, he must 
register his gratitude to the powers on high; 
and this duty, as well as the infusion of a 
spirit of celebration, was accomplished by the 
use of the word “spring,” which is the sym- 
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MODERN METHODS IN SHANGHAI 


This large department store is under Chinese management and financed by 
Chinese capital, but it has adopted Western methods of advertising. Streamers 
and banners proclaim in both English and Chinese that a big sale is taking place. 


This itinerant vendor has stopped to 
rest before the shop of a brass 
worker who proclaims his trade with 
emblems made of the metal in which 


he deals. 


bol of boundless and perpetual cosmic promise. Seee 
setting the characters over the doorway, Mr. Return 6 
had established there a permanent center of radiation 


© Orient & Occident Photos. 


not, however, invariably to be descried behind each am 
shop name, many of which stand seemingly for an ideal 
proprietor’s. “Benevolence” is the simple title of a Shangha 


‘all view of the interior. 


forces, not only 
own benefit but j 
of his successors 
whom it goes wit 
ing there would” 
so foolhardy as © 
the risk of chang 
name. Thus, wh 
they happene 
Fengs, Wangs oi 
they would one a 
known thencefort 
Chuns. None of: 
pellations in any 
gests the comm 
which the mercha 
it being the plebi 
ness of more ~ 
characters to 
that “firewood 4a 
from all waters,” 
cochineal- and 
dyed silk floss” 
obtained frog 
Abundant Fo 
“The Temple 
Happy Mean,” 4 
Happy Union of 
Virtues.” 

Dramatic _ stor 


iour of Human Life with Good Meé 
A Peking colleague functions at the 
established Shop of the Happy Fa 
old-established, in the native sense 
synonymous with all the desirable qual 
age in China, while the happy family 
highest of all ideals. 
It is a common practice, also, for 
keeper to filch for good luck one of thi 
acters from the sign of a conspicuous 
cessful pioneer merchant—hence the f 
use by silk merchants of the word 
from the name of the celebrated house. 
Kai Fook, whose gorgeous displays | 
tive- and foreign-patterned silks form 
the “sights” of Shanghai. Kai in th 
is the founder’s name; while ‘Fool 
common usage, is made to signify “silk 
there being many variations in Chin 
the character we are here translating 
the single word “shop.” With each f 
different character is employed, ane 
would identify the shopkeeper’s comm 
were he to use no other inscriptions. 
From the Chinese point of view, the 
mit of achievement in the matter of 
inscriptions is reached by some of Shar 
important centers of trade, whose exter 
vivid contrast with the elaborately | 
facades of the Peking shops, suggests 
rier of cold reserve. Stark white we 
cement rise directly from the pavem 
the roof, without opening except the n 
doorway in the center, beyond whict 
“dragon screen” of masonry that shu 
Huge char. 
five or six feet in height, are painted in 
on the white expanse; a stone panel wi 
carved characters of the shop name is 
(Continued on page 54) 
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-@ hurry—I never am—fai led to bring results. 
led out and had a beer under the striped sidewalk awnings 
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VALENCIA’S MEDIEVAL PORTAL 


, @Mrs flank the portal and around the entire structure runs a gallery supported on corbels. 


Torres de Serranos, Valencia’s old north gate, dates from the fourteenth century and rests upon Roman 


foundations. Two massive crenellated 
This gate, along with the Torres de Cuarte, is all that 


remains of the city’s celebrated battlements built in 1356 and removed in the nineteenth century to make way for boulevards. 


VALENCIA OF THE ORANGE GROVES 


A Radiant Metropolis of Southern Spain—Administering Justice at the Peasant Tribunal— 


At the Roman Ruins in Sagunto 


By CARLETON BEALS 


IN’T expect any Valencia sejorita, clerking in a store, to 
wait on you voluntarily. Her beauty, youth, and woman- 
ood are superior to any mere duties of dispensing mer- 
se. All the responsibility of ridding yourself of your money 
npon you. I knew this. But after one has plodded about 
the hot sun of south Spain, even the eternal perfume of 
blossoms and the musical call of venders cannot continu- 
ur the pulse; at a set moment one cannot rise to the re- 


@ients of gallantry. 


the narrow Calle de Zaragoza, dominated by the impressive 


ig: Miguelete bell tower, I turned into a little shop with a big 


atural eye on its sign, to buy kodak films. Half a dozen 
the sparkling sefiorita behind the counter deserted me to 
to other customers. My irritated remarks that I was in 
Disgusted, I 


of the Café del Siglo in the adjacent Plaza de la Reina, the heart 
of the old town. Over me swept black depression, that sudden 
droop of spirits which comes after exhausting activity in a foreign 
scene. I muttered the customary bachelor remarks about the 
opposite sex. 

But, inevitably, the novelty, the bizarre picturesqueness, the 
balmy perfumed air, the quiet morning drone, won me back to 
normal. Life in the triangular plaza under the vigilance of that 
magnificent hexagonal tower of Santa Catalina ‘gradual ly dis- 
tracted me. Under a pinkish canopy, a plump dow ager and her 
slim olive-skinned daughter spanked down the street behind a 
fine horse in an old-fashioned side-seat buggy with a rear gate. 
A fat jovial man, watermelon paunch exuding from under a 
half-buttoned velvet jacket, rolled up to an adjacent table, drag- 
ging his twisted olive-wood cane along the greenish pave. His 
shirt was open at the throat. A red- and-green kerchief was 
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I would toss endlessly on my lowly couck 
Hotel Cuatro Naciones because of the in 
able memory of her beauty. Gently, very 
I led up to the question of films, suggesti 
she was really the only subject worthy of 
photographed in all Valencia. Thereup 
insisted on reloading my kodak. Her deft 
were careful to come in caressing conta 
my own. An involuntary quiver ran throg 
body, which pleased her sufficiently to 
the agreeable operation. I now had my fe 
noticing that at least seven people were 
tiently waiting to be attended to. They 
until I made my final exit at the door, 
broad sweep of my hat clear to my knees 
cept for the innumerable beggars, it requit 
technique to get rid of your money in Vj 
Valencia is a holy city, with an eternal ré 
hush brooding over its white and blue an 
azulejo domes and its ancient streets, sé 
which, perhaps, were laid out when D 
Junius Brutus, the Roman consul, settl 
captive Lusitanians here in the second ¢ 
before Christ. Over the city presides the 
of Saint Michael, its patron saint, and” 
great Juan de Ribera, Archbishop, Vicerg 
Commandant, for whom Margaret of ] 
with, her own pale lily hands, embroidé 
leather a ceremonial robe. His memory 
centrated in the Colegio del Patriarca. A 
headed priest, insinuatingly anxious for 
led me through its tiled patio, with an ada 
seated statue of the patrician-like ecclesias 
a lilac staircase to gaze upon the “Nativil 


Aloe. 
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THE ITINERANT MUSICIAN 


A familiar figure at fairs and festivals, this fellow has contributed more than his full share El Greco. There lies the Child, amid Hi 
to the gayety of Spanish life. Located as it is on the Mediterranean coast, the Province beholders, emitting from His body an efft 
of Valencia with its orange groves, its vineyards and its sunny climate is one of the most of yellow, rose, lavender and white light 
charming sections of Spain and its numerous fiestas are celebrated for their brilliance luminates their faces with a glory not 

and color. earth, a light which seems even to leap fre 


knotted about his neck. He greeted a young fel- 
low in white linen, who was swinging his arms in 
rhythm to the jazz music that throbbed from 
inside the café. Together they cursed out the 
dictatorship. Noting my insistent interest, they 
switched hurriedly into Valencian dialect, with 
its soft reflexive “che’s,” its “sh’s” replacing the 
semi-guttural “j’s.’ A blind musician with a 
tiny kerchiefed blind girl clinging to his ragged 
coat, sawed at his battered violin and collected 
several copper perras chicas. A one-legged boot- 
black in an orange undershirt shined my shoes. 

Two other shops, ‘selling films, did not have 
my size in stock. Necessary to face the indiffer- 
ent sefiorita once more. Embarrassing. Only 
monumental hypocrisy would save the day. I 
greeted her with a tender melting glance and my 
most winning smile. Her long black lashes swept 
her olive cheeks in appreciation. I assured her 
I had rushed out of the shop because I had seen 
a friend passing by on the sidewalk, that we 
had drunk a beer together, which would have 
been even more refreshing had it been taken in 
her company, that I was still interested in buying 
films, but had no intention doing so, nay nor 
desire to do so, while she was the least bit busy, 
because then I would be denied the opportunity 
of passing a few words with her and gazing 
upon the cupid curves of her tempting mouth. I 
could not imagine how Saint Peter had been so 


THE DOORWAY TO THE CATHEDRAL 


careless as to leave the gates of heaven open, but Pictures, candles, holy medals and other sacred objects are always on sale before the d 
certainly we mortals could only be grateful that way of Valencia’s cathedral. It is in the Plaza de la Constitucién near this cathedral | 
such a divine shape and such intoxicating black the famous Water Tribunal is held. Since the days of the Moors this tribunal has sa 
eyes had appeared in our midst. I doubted that judgment on the legal quarrels of the peasantry and has retained its simplicity and hon 


if ever again in my life, I could sleep calmly. through all political changes. 
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s B cast a sacred splendor on the dim 
ovhere it hangs. 
1efver you go in the churches, what- 
th@lay or hour, there is an atmosphere 
lidsbusiness, of people taking their re- 
. Hiously. In the Iglesia de Corpus 
_@} black-hooded priest, scepter in 
ds a procession past the narrative 
bf Juan Batista Novara. In San An- 
e a mosque of the eleventh century, 
idfrobed priest performs mass in a side 
JA bird twitters in the apse. A 
y §pman in black, perspiring from the 
y Wat, clicks her black lace fan inces- 
y,jke periods punctuating some immuta- 
udment of doom, carved out in stone 
: loitering wreathes of incense. In 
@ cathedral, the priests are chanting 
xind the massive brass bars of the 
c@, with its Florentine alabaster re- 
ed by a sacerdote in red and black, 
Giers in stiff gold robes came to kneel 
tir silver spears, then filed toward the 
_§pk stand with its ancient illumined 
yiot, above which rose a white cross 
iM! mother of pearl. And on beyond 
h@end of the barrandal towered the 
nies gold high altar, where, in a notable 
|. Mie Virgin dies anew. 
i@athedral bells ring out from Migue- 
wly, solemnly. Each bell bears a 
>§“Manuel” calls across the orange 
eMand the mulberry trees; “Catarina” AN ALTAR OF FLOWERS 
1éga plaint over the brown tide of the Valencia is a holy city in which one is always conscious of the religious atmosphere that 


APiver and its white sands; ‘“Vicente”’ hovers over the city. Its feast days and festivals are numerous and they are observed with 
that pageantry for which southern Spain is celebrated. This colorful altar, fashioned 


sf long quiver clear across fields of flax entirely of flowers, is dedicated to the Holy Virgin of the Destitute during the festival in 
H@azure Mediterranean. And all to- fred hanok 

ethey announce the hour to shift the 

‘MHegulating the irrigation of the countryside huertas and It is Thursday, day of the Water Tribunal, when many impor- 


tant disputes are settled. So I drift out to the Towers of Serranos 
to watch the velvet-clad peasants straggle in across 
the Puente de Trinidad. Already, they are cluttering 
the bridge and the sands of the river bank, along with 
their horses and burros and two-wheeled canopied 
buggies. Near a sandbank, in the stream, a fisher- 
man, naked save for a white loincloth, wields his 
hoop-net. His broad, low-crowned Chinese-looking 
straw hat is tied under his chin. A woman in red- 
and-black plaid fills a blue terra cotta water jar at a 
brass faucet set in medieval stone. A leather-clad 
man in a red-and-yellow cart, piled high with cured 
leather, hauls his horses back to read a political poster, 
while all the traffic up narrow Naquera Street shouts 
maledictions about “Robbers of church tiles—Drink- 
ers of holy oil—and sons of mothers less holy than 
the Virgin Mary.” 

At high noon, the peasants come surging into the 
Plaza de la Constitucién with its little garden and im- 
posing Renaissance Palace of Justice. They wear 
red-yellow striped serapes, red turbans or black velvet 
boinas. Their buckled breeches are held in place by 
broad crimson sashes. One man is bare-legged and 
sandle-shod. 

A circular iron bar is clamped to the Puerta de 
los Apostoles of the cathedral. Within its protecting 
arc a long bench is set for the judges, and a throne- 
like carved chair for the chief Regidor, who sits 
solemnly, a long, smooth-handled cane clutched in his 
heavy hands. His knobby chin and sparse jaw stick 
out in dignity and assurance. Behind him, rough- 
hewn but vigorous apostles, carved in the French 


vas. 
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LA SEO AND E 2 s ns : 
=i ; ; ie gn ior Gothic style, rise up in tiers among a wilderness of 
jlencia’s cathedral, begun in 1262, represents a variety of architectural styles ranging stone points knobs and scrolls 
#m pure Gothic to the pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth century. This view shows Sen D i E = Vill ees, ck h 
» Door of the Apostles and the curious bell-tower of El Miguelete. It is said that eas pled mendes ; aspesa Ss mllch COW ae 
broken into the garden of Sefior Don Mateo Ordo- 


rer the capture of Valencia from the Moors the Cid brought his wife and daughters to j 
> top of the Moorish tower on this site to show them the earthly paradise he had won. nez’s orchard. Witnesses are called. The damages 
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are adjudged’ at forty-one pe- 
setas. The verdict imposes 
an additional fine of five pe- 
setas. Don Enrique has no 
money to pay the damages, 
but he can pay the fine. This 
is done on the spot. He steps 
forward stockily with a Na- 
poleonic yet grieved air. With 
a grandiloquent, pained ges- 
ture, he rings a duro fiercely 
on the pave to show all be- 
holders that it is not a false 
Sevillano. He picks it up and 
hands it over to the Regidor, 
like a vanquished general 
handing over the hilt of his 
sword. But the damages? 
The Regidor decides that Don 
Enrique will provide Don 
Mateo one liter of milk daily 
from said cow until such time 
as the full obligation has been 
covered, the price of milk to 
be determined weekly by the 
Thursday market quotation. 
In case this agreement is not 
punctually fulfilled, Don En- 
rique will be for an equal 
length of time deprived of his 
rights in the communal water 
for his orchard. 

The Water Tribunal is an 
autonomous institution dating 
back to the early Middle Ages, 
an independent cooperative 
court of justice, established 
and maintained by the peas- 
ants themselves. It has no 
police power, except commu- 
nity will. Its verdicts cannot 


court of law, but never once 


Even the dictator Primo de 
Rivera, who locked horns with 


the Tribunal, in order to force the peasants to relinquish some 
of their water for the city of Valencia, was unable to break the 


will of this simple, spontaneous institution 
and retired from the conflict in discom- 
fiture. 

Valencia goes to bed early, though it is 
the third largest city in Spain; goes to bed 
in a forgetful, profound rural somnolence. 
During the early evening hours, families, 
waiting for the heat to abate, lounge at 
the house doors, the men with comfortable 
alpargatas on their feet, the women in 
bright, flimsy house dresses revealing 
rounded forms suggesting langorous pleas- 
ures. As the breeze stirs from the Medi- 
terranean, a curtain of cool air drops over 
the city. One by one, the heavy zaguanes 
swing their massive studded panels shut 
on inner flowering fountain-cooled patios. 
The windows, behind heavy iron rejas, are 
shuttered and barred. 

Even the lounging cafés in the plazas 
drag their chairs and tables off the side- 
walks and put up their shutters very early. 
Only the dancing cafés remain open; and 
they are wicked, a bit dangerous, for no 
good Valencian of the strata of these ha- 
bitués fails to have a knife tucked away 
somewhere. In the Café Gruta, with its 
pagan frescoes, monumental Spanish 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ORNAMENTATION 


be enforced in any government In the eighteenth century palace of the Marquis of Dos Aguas, Valencia would be more truely grt 

possesses a striking example of the extravagant ornamentation that 
: ay characterizes baroque architecture. i 
has its decision been flouted. fectioner has been applied to doorways, windows, balconies and grills Even the architecture, 


with a result that is at once bewildering and astounding. 
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That Spain is a) detached fragment of 
Africa is particularly obvious in Valencia 
where the Moor and the Spaniard still 
mingle and Moorish racial and cultural 
influences are still apparent. 


The decorative skill of the con- 


fretwork, would have combined simplicity with intricacy, 
have bespoken a greater esthetic richness. Pure romantics 


women in low-cut 
dresses and fake 


careless of their legs. | 
Benedista, one of tl 
slender girls, to my tal 
dark olive complexi¢ 
trasts to the beefy w 
of the others. She. 
we order Malaga wine, 
is from Malaga, whi 
haps explains her 1] 
complexion. She is ii 
laga wine, herself, da 
syrupy and heady. 
black hair she wears gl 
green nasturtium lea 
touch them, thinking f 
artificial. ““They are: 
she reassures me, witl 
gaze. In her ways af 
ing, her features, her 
there is the hint of the 
less of the sparkling | 
the Celt-Iberian, more 
languid brooding of tt 

One is always astout 
the racial mixtures am 
mixtures in Spain, att 
expected pockets of ali 
ples in some hill vill 
whom Western civilizati 
never passed, deserted 
most tribal isolation by 
effective paternalism — 
government still steep 
medievalism. In sultr 
dista there was, I imagi 
i lurking resentment at 
crude obviousness of 
Gruta. A Moorish dane 


every sense of the 


wilderness of arches 
roofed stalactities of 


my part to detect such feelings in | 
dista, for she proves a most inartt 
girl; in spite of her underworld leve 
sophisticated than the average Am 
flapper. And yet, deep under the 
of her animal acceptance of things 
fate, some remote echo of some r 
conflict of cultures probably plays its 
tle part in that full soft bosom. 
otherwise her wistful and oft-repeate 
sire to return to Malaga, her prefe 
for the wine of her own countr 
coupled with this hazy quiet aloofness 
trasting ‘with the blatant laughter of 
of the women? 

Friendship—or something more 
friendship—has sprouted between L 
of the kodak store and myself. I tak 
out to Sagunto, the little ancient 
which clusters around the base of th 
more ancient fortified acropolis, whe 
situated the ruins of one of the mo: 
teresting castles in all Spain. As mig 
expected, Leonor appears in a filmy 
dress with a wide flounce of velvet 
high-heeled slippers and_ silk stocl 
quite inappropriate for the necessary 
getic climbing. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
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dassing one of the finest harbors on the east coast and located in the center of a fertile agricultural district Valencia is the third largest city in Spain 
in active commercial and industrial center. Here is one of the broader thoroughfares in the business section. At the head of the street is seen the 
zonal tower of the Church of Santa Catalina, a curious structure elaborately adorned with tile and mosaic dating from the seventeenth century. 


ast catch the side- 
s, curl our legs 
heaps of demi- 
emitting a stale, 
stench, and go 
g over a dusty 
cross from us is a 
‘irl, with small, 
features, black 
5 eyes, henna- 
nails and large, 
Op earrings, bus- 
ising a novel. Her 
, a shabby boy in 
itas, sleeps, his 
i black head thrust 
jiggling corner. 
idodge laden peas- 
burros, ox- and 
arts—large wheels, 
ttoms and wicker 
ulging brown can- 
hoop-roofs. The 
carts carry their 
vats slung up to 
ave bottoms and 
n place by chain 
sared crank. Here 
ere, workmen are 
ng the road, car- 
‘ravel in little flex- 
askets with rope 


ASSEMBLING FOR THE WATER TRIBUNAL 


On Thursday the peasants with their horses, burros and canopied wagons assemble 

along the river bank before they attend the Water Tribunal to settle their disputes. 

Even the dictator Primo de Rivera was unable to break the will of this venerable 
institution which is maintained entirely by the peasantry. 


handles. On either side 
stretch orchards and 
vineyards out of which 
poke the double white 
houses or barracas with 
steep thatched roofs, tiny 
windows, and a single 
lonely door set clear to 
one side of the front 
wall. 

The conductor collects 
fares. In most cases there 
is a lengthy argument 
over the amount. Several 
people stubbornly pay 
less than the fixed rate. 
After much heated dis- 
cussion, the conductor 
accepts what they offer 
him. 

We watch the high 
brown summit of the 
castle, which finally van- 
ishes as we swing into a 
dusty square with three 
or four drooping mul- 
berry trees. We cool off 
in a dirty café. Across 
from us, at another wire- 
legged, marble-topped 
table sits a huge man 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE NEW KREMLIN OF THE SOVIETS 
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In the Citadel of Russia’s Present Rulers—How Communism Has 


Transformed the Stronghold of the Tzars 


lous : 
ated with  omeed cereal 
ere crown ed in the Kremlm 
yeneath the Kremlin “Gate 
In tt 


1812; enormous 


: 


ill holds SLT ior ae Kremlin 
the foundation-stone oi these ne 
too. Their commands, issued 


which fourteen 
ties in honor of 


held; the er narrow little offices installed} 
treasuri gold and silver halls, go fo 
cathedr most distant villages of Bok 


Siberia.’ 


sparkle and . 
When the “new Russian 


mated pl ay oi 


colored light s—all 
these are stone-still, buried beneath 
the int le weight of time, 
cataloged and arranged; in a 
word, fossilized. Every 
single article is tagged with 
its pen number and histori- 
cal description; this applies 
not ay to the objects rig- 
idly arrayed beneath glass 
cases inside the buildings, 
but also to the facades; to 
the streets, to the Im- 
perial Double-Eagle and 
to the cross on the high- 
est dome of the Kremlin. 
These all stand as they 
were, each numbered, 
tagged and registered. 
Before the revolution, 
there were still alive in gas 
Russia old memories of pas — 49 a ~ @ him honor. 
the past, of earlier rulers i Russia's new 1 
and Tzars — traditions # thoroughly cogniz 
which had an effect on @ this mysterious his 
the life of those times § magnetism of the! 


hold festivities on the Red 
proclaiming their undisputed 
it is nevertheless the Kremlin 
has lifted them majestically 
emancipation and which lend 

voice to massed symbolic) 


old saying still hol 
“Above Moscow, 
Kremlin, and 
Kremlin, only 
Therefore is the 


parallel to that of the " © De Cou jrom Ewing Galloway lin Citadel, have € 
palaces and the golden- THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. BASIL their impregn 
domed churches. This A flamboyant symbol of the Holy Russia of the Tzars, the Cathedral of St. Basil. built by stronghold withir 
gura of tradition lends its Ivan the Terrible in the sixteenth century, is today an empty shell. “Religion,” said Lenin. Kremlin walls. 


“oie: 9 “is opium for the people.” and Communism has virtually destroyed the power of the aes 
shining glory” to the Russian Orthodox Church by the complete separation of church and state and by active they liv G cond 
Tzars’ rule. The Krem- agitation and propaganda against all forms of religious practice. their business 4 
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CELEBRATING THE THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSAR OF THE REVOLUTION 


& Pres Cliché 


lery year in the Red Sa Kremlin a giant demonstration held on the anniversary of the revolution. In this picture taken at the last demon 
‘ation in November, ! : Red Army—anow one of the me Aficient fighting forces in Europe—are parading before the mau oleum of 
Lenin. where they are reviewed by the present rulers of Russia. 


THE TOWERS AND BATTLEMENTS OF THE KREMLIN 
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Surrounded by a wall over a mile and a quarter in circumference the fortress-palace of the Kremlin is now the acropolis of Soviet Russia as it was the ho 


citadel of Tzar and Patriarch in the day of Ivan the Terrible or of Catherine the Great. 


In the Kremlin today live the most important officials of the Sov! 


Union. The former palace throne room is used for the meetings of the Communist International; the Central Executive Committee of the Union and fl 
Council of People Commissaries convene in the old senate building; the great palace has been transformed into a museum; and from the belfry of the o 
Tower of the Redeemer is now rung the “International” and the Russian Revolutionary Funeral March. The tower beyond the boats and the tower at tl 
extreme right of the picture mark the river-front boundary. The large building is the former Great Palace and beyond are the towers of the cathedral 


offices of the Great 
Museum, where met 
the Parliament of Cath- 
erine II. Here, and 
vis-a-vis, in the “Clois- 
ter of the Miracle,” live 
the People’s Commis- 
sars and the most im- 
portant officials of the 
Soviet State; and what 
may be called their 
court life is centered in 
the Kremlin, to which 
they have ascended 
from the city presery- 
ing its symbolic integ- 
rity and disdaining the 
opportunities of full 
modern equipment and 
enlarged quarters. 

In the corridors of 
the former Court of 
Appeals are still the 
ancient document-cases, 
containing their rec- 
ords. The former of- 
fices of the court, open- 
ing on to this hall, are 
now private: dwellings. 
Here, in a primitively 
furnished pair of 
rooms, with his wife 
and sister, lives 
Kalinin, the President 


which the Tzars were crowned. 


MASTERS OF RUSSIA’S DESTINY 


The most powerful Soviet executives receive salaries of less than a hundred and fifty dollars 
a month, live like the simplest citizens, and often work from twelve to eighteen hours a day. 
In this informal photograph Stalin, the man of steel, virtual dictator of Russia and successor 
to Lenin, is seen chatting with some of his colleagues. Stalin is at the extreme right. Next 
to him stands Ordzhonikidze, President of the Party Control Committee, and next to him 
Kaganovich, one of the influential members of the political bureau of the Communist 
Party. The man with the light beard at the left is Kalinin, the peasant president of the All- 
Russian Soviet Executive Committee. 


of the Republic 
peasant by birth, 
preserving his si 
habits. At the er 
the same corridor 1 
for a time, the a 
ments of Trotzky, 
Lenin the sup 
ruler of Soviet Rt 
He occupied three 
est rooms with his 
and sister. 

On the floor 
are the Administr 
Offices, and nex 
these, as a rule, 
Lenin, his lodging 
prising a rece 
room, two bedrc 
and his work-t 
piled so high 
books there was b 
room in it for a. 
At the opposite er 
this corridor lives 
natcharsky, to wl 
the world is ind 
for his preserve 
during militant (¢ 
munism, of the ; 
art treasures of | 
cow. The inhabi 
of the Kremlin 
(Continued on page 
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HE journey to St. Moritz is always an anxious one if you 
leave from London and go before the New Year. 

I do not refer to the occasional crash on the narrow- 
le railway, with the necessity of walking past splintered car- 
s on a flimsy-looking wooden viaduct with only a thin iron 
petween you and the abyss. The anxiety you feel is whether 
bis going to be any snow when you arrive. Leaving London 
see hundreds of people ski-ing and tobogganing. 

n the way down to Folkestone the country is covered thick in 
7. Crossing the Channel it is very cold until the last mile or 
when it grows appreciably warmer. From the lighted 
ows of the Engadine 
less which bears you 
tly through the night 
s France you can still 
snow on the ground, 
it seems to grow thin- 
all the time. At last 
go to sleep over the 
ying wheels and finally 
e up in Switzerland. 
lastily you pull the 
ids back and see green 
Is, cabbage patches, 
heaps of hay. Can this 
BeSwitzerland? And yet 
Yer watch and the names 
Olthe hamlets you pass 
pive that it is. 

Thus it is all the way to 
ir, where the narrow- 
uge line takes you 
andering up the side of 
high Alps. The moun- 
fis, it is true, are cov- 
id with snow on the 
mmit, but there is noth- 
' like ski-ing surface 
thin miles. Instead, 
bre is a bright blue sky 
da hot sun. You feel 
at you have come to the 
viera by mistake. 

At last at Bergun, five 
‘les from your destina- 
bn, you see your first - 
“igh and pony. ‘That is 
ftter. But still England 
as far more wintry. 

As the train climbs the 
witches of snow come 
barer. You go through 
‘final tunnel—and_ then 
pu realize why people 
‘ ake the twenty-four- 
our journey from 
een. 

wh a cloudless sky 


J 


re whole landscape is 
thite—not with the slug- 
ish white of English 
now, but with the spar- 
ling white of Switzer- 
and. Every foot of sur- 


Few sports are more thrilling or more spectacular than ski-jumping. The record 
jump stands at well over two hundred feet and the speed attained by a jumper 
on alighting has been calculated to exceed seventy miles an hour. 
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EUROPE’S CAPITAL OF WINTER SPORTS 


St. Moritz, Switzerland’s Cosmopolitan Playground—Bobsleighing at 


Sixty Miles an Hour 


By CHARLES GRAVES 


face glistens like a million diamonds; the fir trees are festooned in 
white. - Frozen waterfalls spout motionless from the hillside; the 
voluptuous notes of a Viennese waltz played by an orchestra ou 
the near-by skating rink swing up to you lazily; incredibly small 
Swiss children skid swiftly by on tiny skis; the air is like iced 
champagne. 

Here you are, then—6,000 feet above sea level, perched on the 
side of a hill, surrounded by pretty girls in gaudy trousers, and 
sunburnt young men in still gaudier pull-overs, with an enormous 
appetite, and a still more enormous desire to see what the gayest, 
most exotic, most cosmopolitan playground in the world can 
offer you. 

It is not surprising, 
therefore, that after 
twenty-four hours one’s 
impressions are colorful 
but blurred. The first 
point that strikes you is 
the swarm of elderly Ger- 
mans who do nothing but 
watch unsmilingly. They 
watch you ski-ing; they 
watch you drinking cock- 
tails ; they watch you play- 
ing ice-hockey ; they watch 
you dancing; they watch 
you bobbing. 

They themselves do 
nothing. They might be 
spectators at a gaily col- 
ored human zoo. The men 
are short, broad, and wear 
fur - collared overcoats. 
The wives are also broad 
and wear colored snow 
spectacles. If you ask 
them the way they look at 
you stolidly and say noth- 
ing. If you .walk past 
them they grunt. Their 
daughters, on the other 
hand—there seem to be 
few young German men— 
laugh and giggle, wear 
very daring costumes at 
the fancy dress dances, 
and try to catch your eye 
on the least provocation. 
How the one could be the 
elder generation of the 
other is a problem that 
even the great Mendel 
would find difficulty in ex- 
plaining. 

After the Germans 
come the Americans. They 
are all young. The girls 
are all very pretty and as 
alike as peas. They wear 
dark blue ski-ing trousers 
and red or yellow berets. 
Each seems to have half 
a dozen young English- 
men around her. From 


Courtesy Swiss Federal Railways 


SKLJUMPING AT ST. MORITZ 
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HORSE RACING ON SKIS 


Winter is no obstacle to horse racing at St. Moritz. Ski-kjoring on the 
frozen lake is an exhilarating sport that always draws a big crowd. 


four o’clock onwards they can be found in the cocktail bars drink- 
ing anything from a cup of chocolate to a port-flip, writing love- 
letters to young men, or losing money at that fascinating but dan- 
gerous game “Coureur.” 

“Coureur”—to digress—consists of a figure like the winged 
Mercury that glides along a tiny runway flanked by inch-wide sec- 
tions numbered from I to 13; 13 is the zero of roulette, a game it 
closely resembles. You lose your money each time the figure stops 
opposite the other 
twelve numbers which 
vou have not backed. 
There are two. crou- 
piers gathering in 
your money from 
early afternoon. to 
midnight. Such is 
“Coureur,” a game in 
which they only pay 
you odds of ten to one 
on the extremely rare 
occasions when you 
guess right. 

Most of the young 
men in St. Moritz are 
English. But you do 
not see much of them 
during the day. They 
go in for the manly 
sports of bobbing or. 
riding the Cresta. 
They are large young 
men for the most part, 
sunburnt and in plus- 
fours, and talking of 
record times. Many 
of them are officers in 
the Guards, demon- 
strating anew the 
amount of leave each 
year these fortunates 
secure. 

There are also English girls, who think nothing of being sand- 
wiched between the pilot of the bob and another young man, not 
to mention the last two men of the crew, who fling themselves on 
as soon as the bob has gathered way. Not surprisingly, they are 
slim young things. 

_After these three countries, which form eighty per cent of the 
visitors, comes an indeterminate stream of other nationalities. 
This can be best illustrated by the fact that the last night I was 
there a Swedish diplomat told me that a certain Spanish Duke 


OVERLOOKING THE ICE STADIUM 


The ice stadium at St. Moritz lies amidst some of the most impressive mountains of the : 
Engadine, an incomparable setting for the oldest and most famous winter-sports center 1S 
. in the Alps. 
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THE BOBSLEIGH EXPRESS 


At “Sunny Corner,” a right-hand bank of sheer ice nearly thirty fee 
high, the bobs hiss by at a rate of sixty miles an hour. 


there had asked him the name of a French girl dancing wif 
English Peer in the ballroom of his Swiss hotel. : 

As I was making a note of this in the sunny veranda of 
hotel—the sun was so hot that the blinds were down—lI ¢ 
see two Indians ski-ing slowly past, their dark skins gre} 
white, like ptarmigans, against the snow. 4 

Several South Americans and a few Dutchmen, a 
Rumanians, and Norwegians make up the pot-pourri of nati 
headed usually by 
King and Queen 
the Belgians. / 
gether, I should t 
St. Moritz could 
the matter of inte 
tionalism, give 
League of Nation 
Geneva represe 
tives of three asso 
countries and an | 
beating. 

Most of us qui 
discover that there 
several things w 
etiquette forbids 
St. Moritz. The 
is to wear an over 
during daytime. 
second is to wee 
hat (as opposed » 
beret). The thir 
to take a luge ab 

The first is du 
the illusion that 
always warm at 
Moritz by day, | 
indeed, this is 
enough except in 
shadow. The sec 
supposed to 
“townish” and — 
gests that you | 
just arrived from London. The third at once proves you to 
German. Only Germans tow luges about with them. In viev 
the charge for sleighs, however, it is a pity that this “taboo 
not removed. 

One of the most perplexing things at St. Moritz is to se 
apparently hefty-looking girl ski-ing swiftly ahead of you ac 
rough country—and then to see her at night. 

At dinner, having changed from ski-ing kit into an evet 
gown, she has become a slim-ankled, delicate, pretty creature 


Courtesy Swiss Federal Railways 
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Court Swiss Federal Rail ‘ 

THE GLORY OF WINTER IN THE UPPER ENGADINE Pai rea eri Bag oe Get 

‘A landscape of snow and mountains where every foot of surface sparkles like glistening diamonds, the upper Engadine is a paradise for the winter sports- 

‘man and nature lover. These hills and valleys offer endless adventures to the skillful skier who can choose a good line while traveling rapidly, diagnose 
the snow and foretell changes in texture and speed. Experts often reach a speed of twenty or thirty miles an hour in cross-country traveling. 


*s not look as though she could walk down Bond Street with- Women will say that this is good for men, especially if they are 
- turning an ankle. professional soldiers. 

But watch her ski-ing! At practically every other sport in the Perhaps they are right. 

rld man’s intrinsic superi- “Sunny Corner,” of which 


stay-at-homes read so much, 
iS an awe-inspiring curve on 
the bob-run here. It is half- 
way from the top, in a clear- 
ing among the fir-trees, and, 
in consequence, the bobs have 
reached an enormous rate of 
speed at this point. “Sunny 
Corner” is a right-hand bank, 
about thirty feet high, of sheer 
ice, round which the bobs 
come hissing at about sixty 
miles an hour. So great is 
their speed that they curvet 
past about half-way up and 
very nearly at right angles to 
the ground. Scarcely has the 
bob straightened out after the 
japtain ——. He did his best adventure of “Sunny Corner” 

pretend that he had been than it hurtles round “Horse- 
aiting for her, but it was no ACROBATICS ON SKIS Shoe Corner.” This is a left- 
od. In a straightforward Sufficient strength, balance and courage are required in ordinary moun- hand bank about twenty-five 
Oss-country run he had been tain skiing to satisfy most sportsmen. Only the most skillful experts feet high, at which large num- 
yell and truly outdistanced. undertake spectacular acrobatics of this kind. (Continued on page 57) 


ty of strength enables him 
keep women at arm’s 
ugth. On skis it is a differ- 
i matter. “Where is Cap- 
n ? Has he come back 
tr? a pretty Canadian girl 
<ed me in the cocktail bar of 
fe hotel. 
“We started on the run back 
tom Chantarella,” she con- 
hued, “but he seemed to fall 
»out a good deal, and then I 
tent on. I waited for him for 
venty minutes at the bottom, 
d finally came home.” An 
ur later, as we sat sipping 
inks, a large but bedraggled 
han limped up to us. It was 


ie 
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This young boa, measuring about ten feet in length, was captured in the lowlands of western Mexico near Mazatlan. Mr. Hayes, 
the leader of the expedition, is holding the head of the snake in his hand. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WINGED SERPENT 


Capturing Reptiles in Western Mexico 


By Paxson C. Hayes 


IDDEN somewhere in the dense jungles of Mexico, be- buron Island. It is the ancestor of the evil flying spirit of 
tween the Valley of Flame in Sonora and the ruined cities night among the Yaqui, and it is almost the only living creai 
of Yucatan, the winged serpent of Maya mythology still feared by the Papagos, who play with the deadly green ra 
glides from tree to tree, as does its Asiatic prototype, the flying snake of their deserts, and attack with impunity the even n 


snake of Borneo dangerous Seri 


and Malaya. No 
white man has re- 
ported the capture 
Of this) fsinealker 
though the Asiatic 
variety is quite well 
known, but I have 
just returned from 
a three-month, 500- 
miles-and-back, ex- 
pedition into west- 
ern) Mexia onan 
search of it. There, 
I found that the 
Papagos, Cocopahs, 
Pimas, Seri, Yaqui, 
Coras, and other 
tribes, as well as 
the Mexicans who 
live among these 
Indians, know and 
fear this compara- 
tively small, yet ap- 
parently deadly rep- 
tile. It is the orig- 
inal of the God- 
of - Below among 
t h e mysterious 


The easy manner in which these men are handling a sixteen-foot boa constrictor indicates that the 


eg encanto an nso 


Traveling if 
motor - truck, 
ways southw 
from Moh 
Wells to a p 
well hidden in 
jungle of the M 
can state of S 
loa, my three ‘c 
panions and my 
found traces of 
flying snake f 
the first cont. 
with the Cocof 
to our last talk \ 
the Suave (s¢ 
Yaquis, far sc 
of the mount 
living Bror 
(wild hor: 
Veargiuidseae ae 
seven tribes vis 
admitted knov 
of this snake; s 
of the hunters 
seen it; none 
attempted to kil 
all feared it n 


snake is not so deadly as one would imagine. The spectators are typical Yaqui Indians of the town 
Sto) J : of Torin, which the Yaquis captured from the Mexicans more than twenty years ago and which the than any other 
istic 2 Ser of o1i- Mexicans have never recaptured. ing thing ; 


stone-age, cannibal- 
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1e rare and poisonous green rattlesnake of western Mexico is helpless 

ren it is properly handled. Here Mr. Hayes is extracting the venom 

"Yat causes almost immediate blindness followed shortly afterward by 

rath. The steel instrument by which the snake’s head is held was 
used to capture it. 


ie, notably the Bronco Yaquis, have a form of worship espe- 
y to propitiate it. 
* must be understood that this snake does not have feathers, 
ugh it is presented in Maya stone carving as wearing them. 
ther does it fly, in the technical sense of the word. But it 
3 possess, like its Asiatic congener, a membrane running along 
er side of the median line of the body, from a point near the 
1, more than halfway to the end of the tail. This membrane, 
the “web” of the flying fox and the flying lizard, is capable 
sxpansion. With it extended, the reptile, which ranges from 
to three feet in length, glides from tree to tree, and, possibly, 
aes over low bushes and rocks, in a manner somewhat similar 
hat of the well-known black snake of the eastern United States. 
“he one shed and dried skin we obtained in Mexico showed 
i the snake, with the membranes 
tened and extended, would 
re a width of nearly eight 
Mes, a pair of planes, or 
ings,’ undoubtedly capable of 
porting the comparatively light 
1 slender body in a glide of con- 
serable distance. Probably, this 
ight,” of necessity, would be 
Iwnward, or at most on a level 
th the starting point, as is the 
Iplaning ‘of the flying squirrel 
the flying lizard. 
Stone carvings of the flying 
ake, or feathered serpent, re- 
ain at Palenque, Chichen-Itza 
id other ruins in what was once 
e Maya Empire, and further 
rth, at Xochicalco—the ‘House 
the Yellow Flower’—only a 
w miles south of Mexico City. 
) far as I know, it does not ap- 
ar on the ruins of the Inca 
vilization in Peru, though it has 


In the state of Sonora the Mexican often domesticates the 

boa constrictor, which is useful in destroying poisonous snakes, 

rodents, scorpions, centipedes and other vermin. This pet boa 

sunning himself on an adobe wall is eighteen feet long and 
weighs nearly a hundred pounds. 


Once the trick has been learned, a large constrictor snake is not 

dificult to deal with. This fourteen-foot imperial boa was taken from 

the rocks near Torin. These creatures reach a length of more than 
twenty feet. 


been reported from Guatemala and Ecuador. Its magnification 
into a creature as large as the celebrated Chinese “dragon” un- 
doubtedly was due to the effort of the primitive priest-sculptor 
to make the spirit of evil large enough to terrify the bravest of 
warriors. Through all religions, the snake seems to have been 
the embodiment of evil. 

But if we did not actually capture a living flying snake, we had 
enough adventures with other forms of reptilian life, including 
snakes, both venomous and harmless, to fill a book, as witnessed by 
the several large boas, the dozen or more rare rattlesnakes, and 
the large number of uncommon and little-known, non-poisonous 
varieties we brought back with us.. We passed the entrance of the 
mysterious Valley of Flame, apparently a volcanic chasm, on the 
northern rim of the territory of the Broncos, the wild Yaqui of the 
mountains. But we did not enter 
this valley, for the very effective 
reason that we had been forbiddea 
so to do by Pluma Blanca, sub- 
chief of the Yaqui, who gave us 
permission to collect reptiles in 
his territory, provided we did not 
go into the Valley of Flame, which, 
he said, never had been entered by 
white men. I may add that this 
chief’s name of “White Feather” 
was not given him for cowardice. 

Shortly after we entered Yaqui 
country, in the state of Sonora, we 
were told of an inland marsh, some 
acres in extent, without inlet or 
outlet, lying back in the hills fifty 
or sixty miles eastward of Em- 
palme, ;where the grandfather of 
all snakes was reported. Thither we 
went, finding a swamp, covered by 
three or four feet of water, grown 
up to a dense tangle of reeds, rushes 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Photographs by Harry C. Ost 


Religion pervades all phases of Japanese life from the most venerated shrines to the amusement centers and the humble shopping streets. The most mode 
movie houses have their shrines and the simplest shop honors its patron deity. At the left is seen the bronze Daibutsu at Kobe, a huge seated figure 


Buddha forty-eight feet high. The center picture is Kobe’s amusement street and at the right is a typical group of shoppers. 


WO outstanding impressions of Japan have remained stead- 
On landing at Yokohama—and on leay- 
it again months later—I felt a momentary pang of 


fast, first and last. 


disappointment, it was 
alle son news eeeer 
within a few weeks, I 
was profoundly im- 
pressed with the en- 
during age and antiq- 
uity of Nippon. 

This seeming con- 
tradiction to be found 
everywhere adds no 


little piquancy for the. 


student of deeper 
meanings that under- 
lie the true nature, 
character and philos- 
ophy of every coun- 
Gis INO Exe (Susaiese iy, 
however, offers such a 
wide diversity of con- 
trasts as Japan. 

One’s previsions of 
Japan are more than 
likely to be etched and 
colored by Japanese 
color prints—so strik- 
ingly original in every 
sense of that misused 
term — romantic sto- 
ries of Shoguns and 
Samurai, and possibly 
John Luther Long’s 
pathetic “Madame 


JAPAN ENSHRINED 


Ancient Buddhism Against a Background of Steel—Adapting Religion to the 


Industrial Age—At the Spiritual Pinnacle of Japan’s Beauty 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


THE SACRED ISLAND 


The graceful torii which contribute so much to the Japanese landscape are always found in 
the vicinity of Shinto shrines. Here at the sacred island of Miyajima, one of the great 
torii is partially submerged by the water when the tide runs in. 


Butterfly” with its equally amusing operatic adaptation. Ar 
these impressions flash the heat lightnings of 'California’s pol 
labor anti-Japanese storms and warnings. 


I am of the op 
that no one can 
do more than f 
approximate the 


is next to impo 
to picture the int 
ble qualities of 
amazing countr 


most important % 
significant assets. 
greatness that J 
may have achiev 
not due merely to 
unparalleled modet 
zation within so 

a period as 
years, her conquest 
Russia, her ann 


military and indu 
competition. Th 
a limitation to | 
material progr 
The real power— 
midable, intang 
immeasurable, unc 
querable—is Japz 
spiritual content. — 
Our first cont 
then, at Yokoham 


| 


bbe, or Nagasaki, or Shi- 
ofgseki, as the case may be— 
h@} we enter a modern, thriv- 
e—prt, probably aboard one of 
effet of last-word motorships 
f Japanese line, we hear the 
ig@fy industrial orchestra of 
yaa and shrill whistles, chug- 
ugs and screaming winches, 
wing cranes and creaking 
ays, the tattoo and rasp of 
eB drills and hammers at the 
aay ship-building yards, hiss- 
steam and crashing loads. 
flying every flag are mov- 
or at anchor; stevedores 
in files like ants; there is a 
Want flow of trams, several 
: of American-style car- 
Bs impatiently await the ar- 
™@ of the ship; the Bund is 
iirked by buildings in the 
M-ican monumental style; 
ai2ly a man is wearing the na- 
<imono! So at every port 
atry we find it the same. 
is not the real Japan. We 
drill through this modern- 
esteel shell before we reach 
ifon. This hard shell is sel- 
Mm pretty and surely never 
sing to the American who has 
Mindustrial U. S. A. behind 
@ng something different. 
Tound that wherever the Oc- 
dit had permeated Japan or 
Japanese it had a tendency 
il and spoil the native quali- 
that one might designate as 
mone) Bast is East, and 
Mt is West’ has become an 
m. The Oriental dressed up 
festern toggery, eating West- 


food and speaking Western languages, remains the Oriental 
the same, just as truly as the real man upon whom you may 
t in an essential emergency shows his sometimes unseen. 
sralded and unguessed self at the crucial moment. 


THE BUILDING CEREMONIAL 


There is scarcely a phase of human activity which is not invested with 

spiritual significance. These priests, in accordance with venerable tra- 

ditions, are sanctifying the site on which a building of steel and con- 
crete will be erected. 


| 
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Photo. Ba Harry C. Ostrander 
IN THE TEMPLE GROUNDS 


Though woman’s position in modern Japan is changing she still re- 

tains the color in costume that was once common to both sexes, while 

the energetic male of the industrial age tends to become drab and 

standardized in his clothes. This difference in costume is amusingly 
indicated by this woman’s two youngsters. 


incident. 


ee ; e 
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The reason for this essential 
difference between Oriental and 
Occidental is not merely geo- 
graphical ; it is deeper than that. 
The Oriental mind is built differ- 
ently, filled with facets and a 
perspective with which we are 
not gifted; a certain etherealism 
that often baffles our materialis- 
tic conceptions, and a marked 
gift of spiritual projection that 
rarely occurs among Western be- 
ings except in a_ so-called 
“trance.” They can almost phi- 
losophize themselves at times into 
a state of ether and through a 
system of contemplation they 
seem to be able for a given sea- 
son to divorce the soul from the 
body. 

Therefore, if we are serious in 
our efforts not to misunderstand 
the Japanese, for example, and 
accuse him often of duplicity and 
dishonesty, we must attain some 
idea at least of the workings of 
his mind and spirit—especially in 
relation to transactions, treaties 
and negotiations that implicate a 
fusion of two viewpoints. 

Oriental viewpoint—so very 
often topsy-turvy to our own— 
and philosophy, then, not only 
color and guide but also motivate 
and characterize practically 
everything that occurs in the life 
of Japan and the Japanese, 
whether it be strictly domestic or 
a matter of foreign relations, 
whether it be a matter of diplo- 
macy or transaction of business, 
whether it be the painting of a 
picture or the building of a ship. 


Cherches lOrientale in every case, and in every case be tolerant 
of the workings of minds contrary to our own and the possible 
changes they are bound to effect in our own viewpoint of the 


Courtesy Japan Tourist Bureau 


THE WAYSIDE FORTUNE TELLER 


The changes that are sweeping over both urban and rural Japan have not yet 

seriously affected the ancient profession of the fortune teller. In city and 

country alike he is still consulted about the grave problems of life and the 
mysteries of the future. 
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FESTIVAL DAY IN THE VILLAGE 


These villagers are seen carrying a portable shrine in one of the frequent festivals with which they honor 

His crops are blessed both by Shinto and 

Buddhist rites and his first harvest fruits are laid at the door of the Sun Goddess and of Buddha. 

toism, which plays such a great part in holding the peasants together, is a worship of both past and future, 
an expression of the feeling of continuity in all life, divine and human. 


their deities. The Japanese peasant is profoundly religious. 


Courtesy Japan Tourist Bureau 


THE FOX, MESSENGER OF THE GODS 


Young and old, rich and poor alike pay their respects to the holy places 
of Japan, and the gorgeously carved and lacquered Buddhist temples are 
often seen side by side with weather-beaten Shinto shrines. - The two 
religions have long been reconciled. It is common practice to be a Bud- 
dhist and at the same time to worship at the Shinto ancestral shrines. 


JANU 


Japan translates its intense §j 
ual entity into terms of everydan 
through an endless processio 
symbols always to be found lut 
somewhere, even beneath the sui 
of the most modern engines, s 
tures and institutions. They are 
real dea ex machina. For exa 
I go to a modern movie house sI 
ing the latest inanity from Holl 
and I find a fully equipped s 
dedicated to the specific god 
over the destinies of this type of ] 
lic amusement, provided with hi 
and sacrificial foods. Atop on 
the most modern department st 
to be found anywhere in the wor 
a Shinto shrine with torii, lante 
gong, sacrificial white paper — 
rope, alms chest and image. In 
gardens of the up-to-date and E 
pean or American-plan hotel 
Nikko are pagodas, sacred dogs, 
ities, tablets of sacred utterances 
a complete shrine. I go to the g 
National Semi-annual Wrest 
Bouts held in Tokio in a huge n 
ern arena, resembling in many 
pects one of our six-day bi 
matches, or a popular prize fight 
find the wrestlers’ platform 
wrapped like an altar with the s. 
ficial white purification cloths at 
symbolism running through the unique exhibition that amount 
a propitiation of the gods, which each contestant seeks dire 
or he follows a code of superstition to avoid winning disf 
from invisible powers. Downstairs in their dressing rooms 
shrine before which each one pays tribute before he goes into 
ring; out in the “back yard” is a Shinto shrine that a large 
of the audience respectfully visits during the intermissions. 

I am not trying to prove that tne Japanese are a fanatically 
ligious people, in our Christian or Old Testament meaning of 
word at all, any more than I am maintaining that the Japanese 
anything tn our sense of the word. The moment we try to if 
pret or transpose anything they do according to our standa 
our whole case in the cause of right understanding falls down. 

I wish earnestly to show, however, that the real backbone 
stamina of the Japanese people lie in their spiritual make-up 
practise out of which they have woven a code of everyday lt 
—and dying. Not until our foreign Western civilization, cul 
and “progress” has undermined and broken through the 
fabric of this age-old Pagan canopy of philosophy and mor: 
can the forward march of Japan’s limitations be said to be reac 
Coincidentally, we may look forward to Japan’s disintegrat 

That Western industrialism actually has begun to gnaw at 
roots of the “sacred” canopy that has hitherto covered the na 
like an envelope knitted to the earth and forming the heaven 
obvious here and there in the fringe of great cities that ar 
constant contact with the outer world. 

Thus we find—even within the last decade—an astonisl 
falling off in the morale—a virtue that coincides with “morali 
according to the ancient code of Nippon that evaluates the ri 
eousness of the individual and the people. Western progress 
forced the Son of Heaven out of his sacred enclosures into a n 
or less desecrating contact with the people. Simultaneously, 
golden link in the chain uniting the people with Heaven itself 
been weakened and is in danger of severance. 3 

I was on my way to the Shrineland of Japan—Nikko—one | 
when I was informed that the Emperor’s train would prese 
pass ours from the opposite direction. With the other passeng 
I was duly excited and went to the window and raised the adj 
able blinds as high as they would go in order to have an ut 
structed “good look.” The entire right of way from Tokic 
Kamakura was guarded at frequent intervals to protect the sac 
personage of His Imperial Majesty. Our train had slowed di 
and we saw His Majesty sitting in a modern Pullman Palace 


Courtesy Japan Towrist Bureau 


Shin- 


nded by his suite. | may re- 
that this particular section of 
panese railways within the sub- 
area of Tokio quite equals that 
’ similar area that I can name. 
an elevated concrete roadbed 
ix tracks upon which three sep- 
systems operate under the most 
ced conditions of automatic 
ment; an urban system corre- 
ing to our own elevated and 
y lines serving the city, a local 
erving suburban towns and de- 
nents, and tracks for long-dis- 
express trains, all bearing leg- 
in English with lesser space 
to the same words in Japanese 
pters. 
cough this maze, then, comes 
- none other than the erstwhile 
of Heaven! Not so many years 
vhen the sacred person of the 
»{ Heaven left his celestial pre- 
it was behind the heavy cur- 
of a sedan chair upon which no 
dare look as it passed. Thus 
rnism has sadly mutilated an 
at sacred tradition. No one 


e strong cable that binds ances- 


asunder thereby. Surely, there 

» longer that beautiful spiritual 

ery for any loyal subject who has gazed upon the face and 
mn of the Unseeable and found him so like himself. 

dustrial labor unions now flaunt imperial decrees. Formerly 
would have been an unholy act against the All-Holy. 

us was all bound to come with industrialism and more drastic 
rs will follow. This Western civilization is a machine that 
i: ceaselessly move somewhere—they call it forward. Suffice 
say that the Japanese had scarcely advanced for a thousand 


ut wait, their soul goes marching on! While there may be 
is of defection in the ranks of sacred observances, yet their 
itual entity seems but little impaired. They say there are 
er temples and monasteries, but I am inclined to think there 
more shrines. That is, the religious observance has become 
fe disseminated amongst the people. The Japanese nation 
ns to be a spiritual entity. | 

‘here are many curious facets to the religious observances of 
Japanese. And once I employ the word “curious” I begin to 
id on dangerous ground that leads to misunderstanding. 1 
uld say many observances are “strange” to me. For when a 
gious system of a country seems to satisfy the spiritual desire 
a nation and sustain the morale and morality to an enviable 
ree then it is time I should take care with my epithets. In 
Meiji Shrine, located in a great and beautiful park just out- 
» of Tokio, the Japanese people—with Imperial consent, or 
» versa—have seen fit to set up a magnificent shrine in sacred 
nory of the Emperor Meiji. It partakes of the nature of a 
ple of Ancestor Worship. If any one is seeking a wholesale 
mple of the spiritual sincerity within the area of the New 
an, I commend them to visit the Meiji Shrine. An endless 
am of people pour into and out of the beautiful avenues that 
| to the place of worship—not only cripples and the aged, but 
th and middle age. One girls’ or boys’ school after another, 
ege students, labor organizations, athletes, wrestlers, the rich 
the poor. I was particularly interested in a band of men 
ssed in the ancient samurai costume that is still used in fencing 
ts (with long sticks). It was explained to me that these were 
crack fencers of a municipal police squad that had just de- 
ed another contesting squad and they had come to the shrine 
ffer thanks for the victory! 

Vhile in Kyoto, I visited several of the great temples and 
(Continued on page 50) 
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AT TOKIO’S FAMOUS TEMPLE 


s exactly how many fine threads The grounds of the famvus Asakusa Temple at Tokio serve as a vast park and pleasure resort for the city’s 
populace, which often combines religious observance with enjoyment. Here before the entrance to the temple 
women are seated before little stands selling beans to feed the numerous pigeons that fill the gardens. 


orship and reverence have been The modernization of Tokio seems to have had no appreciable effect on the throngs of worshippers who come 
to this temple. 


THE PILGRIM ARRIVES 


When the pilgmm arrives at his destination he pulls the bell rope that 

hangs before the temple doorway. In this way he announces his presence 

to the gods. Then he laves his hand with holy water, perhaps tosses a few 
coins into the offertory, and approaches the shrine. 


THE MARRIAGE MARKET AT SARAJEVO 


ORE than fifteen 
M years ago the Arch- 
duke Francis Fer- 
dinand was murdered in 
Sarajevo. The World War 
followed; the lives of mil- 
lions of people were lost; 
and the map of the world 
was changed. Curiously 
enough, however, all these 
events have not radically 
affected the lives and cus- 
toms of the people of Sara- 
jevo. In all essentials, the 
city remains what it was 
during the days of Austrian 
domination. It is a curious 
combination of the West 
and the East. Part of the 
city is a Western metropo- 
lis with handsome public 
buildings, museums, and 
wide, paved streets. On 
the other hand, the influ- 
ence of the Turks has not 
yet been eradicated. Sara- 
jevo is today a far more 
orthodox Moslem city than 
the new Constantinople of 
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How Marriages Are Made in Bosnia—Shy Candidates for Domestic Bliss 


By ALICE SCHALEK 


Photographs by the Author 
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ON PROMENADE AT THE MARKET 


Arm in arm and very self-conscious, these girls are strolling through the market- 

place and the streets of the bazaar, dressed in their finest costumes. It is early in 

the day and the boys and girls are still eyeing one another shyly. Later on, the 

formalities of the occasion will be broken down by the gay native dances in the 
square. 


& 


IN THE SQUARE ON EASTER MONDAY 


JANE 


the efficient Kemal 


part of the population, 
on reaching Sarajevo: 


threshold of the 
There are still a hal 
lion Mohammedans in 
nia, and their women 
wear a black veil overt 
faces. In fact, this 
last section of @ 
where women are com 
to conceal their faces 
they go out of their hot 

In sharp contrast to 
Eastern exoticism af 
traditions of the non 
hammedan populat 
many of whose venef 
customs and manners 
exist despite the nll 
and social forces at ¥ 
during the last decade. | 
of the most colorful 
these old customs is 


The marriage market in Sarajevo reveals the color and variety which still make the city the most romantic place in the Balkans. Here are some typical can: 


didates for domesticity as well as the dealer in lemonade, who always does a rushing business on this occasion. 
in the golden coins with which she is heavily adorned. 


embroidered in red, yellow, and sometimes with silver and gold cord. 


The woman at the left displays her dowry 
All the women wear baggy trousers of silk tied at the ankles, colored sashes, and jackets richly 


avige market, which takes place 
ic@y year on Easter Monday in the 
aim@pquare in Sarajevo. This curi- 
is €remony is a part of the life of 
ie reek Orthodox Christians, of 
ho# there are about a half-million 
Bsnia. These people are Slavic 
fe, and, though they are now 
ft with the Serbs, they cling per- 
ly to their old ways of living. 
tertime is ideal for a visit to the 
eastern corner of Europe. Sara- 
‘an be reached from Vienna in a 
Siy-four-hour ride. The _ wide- 
railroad reaches only to the sta- 
of Bosnish Brod, where the 
er must change to a narrow- 
@: railroad, which connects Bos- 

capital with the West. Sarajevo 
uated in a landscape of amazing 
aly. he town lies buried in a 
fy encircled by lovely mountains. 
~small houses of the people climb 


> 
esting section of the city is the 


ar, in which the atmosphere is 
Oriental. It still swarms with a 
2ty of picturesque costumes and is filled with colorful mer- 
dise from all parts of the East. 
he marriage market, which takes place on Easter Monday 
ining, is held in the principal square. To this market candi- 
s for domestic bliss—all the unmarried men and girls who 
Mlonging for mates—come from the suburbs and surrounding 
itryside. The young men arrive in groups. Each girl is 
mpanied by her parents. Every one is dressed in holiday 
mnents—that is to say, in the old traditional costumes, some of 
ch have belonged to the same family for generations. These 
thes are all hand-made and are covered over with the rich 
mroideries for which Bosnia is famous. It is not surprising 
- these costumes are coveted by tourists and each year dozens 
them are taken out of the country. The magnificent effects 
ieved by the old craftsmen cannot be imitated by modern han- 
fork, though there is an excellent handcraft school in Agram, 
capital of Croatia. This school is run by the state, and its 
ehers are specially trained. There are factories which are 
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endeavoring to produce silks which 
will rival the old products in color but 
the manufacturers have not been suc- 
cessful in surpassing the creations of 
old Bosnia. 

Only the more wealthy girls and 
boys can take part in the marriage 
market. As the wealthy families have 
kept the beautiful old garments in their 
possession for generations one can see 
the most brilliant dresses of Bosnia on 
Easter Monday morning. Wealth 
plays an important part on this occa- 
sion, and every girl is anxious to en- 
hance her beauty with a chain of 
golden coins which she wears in her 
hair or on her belt. These coins are an 
indication of the size of her dowry. 
Sometimes all the property that a girl 
or a widow possesses is represented by 
the coins she wears. In some cases, 
however, presumptive brides actually 
borrow coins from their friends so as 


Bye slopes of the hills and from the ENGAGED to deceive the prospective  bride- 


r parts of the pout the minarets The bargain has been struck and the young bride-to-be, 
€ numerous mosques may be seen with her eyes downcast in becoming modesty, stands be- : : 
x above the rooftops. The most side her future husband. The dowry was adequate, the dresses of the women is found in the 
parents have given their consent, and the young couple elaboration of the embroidery. The 

is definitely destined for the perils of matrimony. shape and material of the dresses are 


grooms. 
The principal difference between the 


generally the same. The embroideries 
that adorn the velvet bodice are amazingly brilliant and ingenious 
in design. A piece of black silk decorated with flower patterns is 
wound around the girl’s head. The wide trousers of the East 
which are fastened at the ankles and arranged in rich folds are 
made of black silk. 

The costumes of the boys are scarcely less brilliant in their 
color and in their embroideries. Their stockings and jackets are 
embroidered and around their waists they wear a colored girdle. 

The boys and girls arrive at the market early in the morning 
and stroll up and down the square and through the streets of the 
bazaar in small groups. The sexes rarely mingle, however, and 
a boy ventures to talk with a girl only when she is in the presence 
of her mother. Despite all this formality and decorum, every one 
is obviously highly excited. 

Later on, the shyness and formality begin to wear off, and the 
boys and girls meet in the center of the square and begin to dance. 
Groups of eight or ten young men and girls take one another’s 

(Continued on page 49) 


f YOUNG PEASANTS 


Christians and Moslems alike both contribute to the color and glamour of 

modern Sarajevo. These sturdy peasant youths with their colored waist- 

bands and embroidered jackets and stockings are typical figures at the 
marriage market. 


THE NATIONAL DANCE 


After the initial formalities of the morning have been abandoned, the boys 
and girls join hands in the national dance. Dancing is an essential part of 
all important celebrations among the Bosnian Christians. 
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SINGAPORE—THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


Native craft from the Malay States crowd the harbor of Singapore with steamships and freighters from all parts of the world. Midway between India and . 
China, Singapore is one of the most important stopping places on the trade route that leads to the Far East and the islands of the South Pacific. | 


COMMERCIAL EMPIRES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


Modern Machinery Invades the South Pacific—How the Coconut Crop Is Used— 
Forging New Links in the Industrial Chain 


By BraTrRicE BARMBY 


HE setting was the typical one of South Sea romance— wasted. It was indeed wonderful! “But if that’s cocoa, wl 
palms and fern trees, groups of giant feathery bamboos, turns it into the stuff I know?” — ‘ 
water of the color of jade and pearl, a village of grass huts— “Come and see!” We walked into a shed along the sides 


but instead of the smiling dolce far niente of the life which is 
commonly supposed to belong to these islands, there was the 
whir of machinery, the smell of cooking, and a hive of 

activity. oo —— 

Natives were coming. and going, 
bringing in green grass baskets, 
beautifully made, and filled to 
repletion with a soft, whit- 
ish-gray and rather slimy 
mass, weighing them, and 
emptying them into a con- 
tainer. 

“What’s it all about?” 

I asked my host, a quiet little 
Scotchman, living in a lonely 
house set among a grove of palm 
trees. 

“Cocoa!” said he, and breaking 
off a long pod from one of the trees through 
which we walked, he cut it in half. Inside the 
quarter-inch wall lay a tightly fitting mass of 
beans wrapped in their white mucus. “There 
are always fifty-four of them—rather wonder- 
fully arranged!” 


which were many bins, and he went on: “These bins are heat 
and here the beans ferment for about six or seven da 

gradually losing their whiteness and changing the ju 
interior from gray-white to chocolate col 
After this they go into this huge dryer a 
slowly turn in the heat for abo 
seventy hours. 

“After drying they go 11 

this grader, an ingenic 

machine which drops t 

dust and the varying si: 
of beans into varying hea: 
and then they are bagged a 
shipped. At a destinatic 
which in the case of this 11 
Samoan cocoa will probably 
the American candy factory, t 
beans are roasted, the skin rubbed o 
and they are ready for blending.” 

I nibbled one of the beans and though I cot 
just recognize the taste of chocolate, the punge 
bitter flavor was surprising. 

Was it an allegory? Like everyone else w 
came to these South Seas I had expected to fi 


: ; : Alsi The East Indi ddl ies hi ° ; 
The interior was filled with the most artistic tock “ trade seaenenieds Gane) he a rich and sugary romance. Was I instead 


exactitude so that not an atom of space was two ends of a bamboo pole. find the pungent and bitter flavor of Commerc 


t 
we 


A PITTSBURGH OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


‘Modern industry reaches today the remotest sections of the world. Here on the spot of land jutting into the bay at Noumea in New Caledonia rise the 
chimneys of a large smelting plant, a South Sea replica of the mills of Pittsburgh. New Caledonia is remarkable for the abundance and variety of its 
minerals, which include cobalt, nickel, iron and manganese. It also produces coffee, copra, cotton and guano. 


id modern industry established itself in the Pacific Edens? 
uite by accident’ I had stepped upon the end of its long chain. 
re at one end of it was a beautiful grove, the low branching 
ect of the cocoa trees and the hanging pods of green, yellow 
d red, in varying degrees of ripeness, making a pretty picture 
inst a distant sea of jade and green. And at the other end of 
» chain was the luscious box of candy in a Fifth Avenue store! 
The chain—and the links of it—the happy-go-lucky natives, the 
rn and women on the islands, the planters, traders and clerks, 
P mariners and stevedores—all engaged in this business of 
“rying the produce of these prolific islands to the people in our 
fies... . The idea 
rerested me—the 
ba of tracing the 
iks in the chain of 
mmerce became as 
imantic as the usual 
ctures of beach 
smbers, grass-skirted 
aidens and long cold 


very next day 
came an in- 
of what hap- 
ened when one of 
te links snapped. 

_A huge shipment of 
Nanas was going 
way from Samoa, 
iis island beloved of 
tevenson. I saw the 
atives bringing them 
1, the bright vivid 
reen of the unripe 
ruit in striking con- 
fast to the warm 
town of their skins. 
heard the soft pad, 
ad of their bare feet 
S they took the 
hands” aboard the 
teamer, and visual- 
zed the other end— 
he noise and bustle, 


HAILING THE STEAMER IN THE TONGAS 


There is nothing about the crowd that greets the steamer in the little port of Nukualofa to 

suggest the savagery and exoticism one associates with the Tongan Islands. The natives 

have learned to prize the ubiquitous products of our civilization—cotton shirts, ready-made 

clothes, rubber shoes and all the other goods that may be bought in the stores along our 
; Main Streets. 


the white men on the wharf, the machinery, motor trucks and 
the stores in a busy city. 

But the chain broke. Something—some little thing unforeseen 
by Efficiency—went wrong with the refrigerating machinery and 
the whole cargo found a watery grave! 

And thus for me began an absorbing chase. Instead of seeing 
the Fiji Islands, Samoa, the Tongas, New Caledonia, as isles of 
illusion and desire, I saw them as isles of commerce—of com- 
merce in copra, bananas, sugar, rubber, pearl shell, béche de mer, 
coffee, dairy produce, of nickel and chromium ore. While I 
allowed one eye to dream over the amazing beauty of color and 
line, I kept the other 
firmly fixed upon the 
commercial life of the 
islands, a study which 
brought many inter- 
esting and amusing 
facts. 

Among the latter I 
discovered that béche 
de mer, to which 
name I had thrilled 
from my very first 
South Sea romance, 
was actually a soft 
brownish slug with 
waving white feelers 
which made it look 
like a miniature and 
pompous walrus, that 
the bulk of it was 
dried and sent to 
China where rt 
brought a very com- 
fortable price per ton, 
and that its final des- 
tination was nothing 
less than the interior 
of a Chinaman, to 
which it was conveyed 
in a pot of soup! 
While out of the la- 
bors of these shell 
fleets and trocha fish- 
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TAPPING A RUBBER TREE 


Tapping a rubber tree is a very delicate operation consisting of the re- 

moval of a shaving of bark with a sharp knife. The sap of the tree 

flows through the fresh cut in rich white purity and drops into a cup 

attached to the tree. The sap, or latex, from each tree is transferred to 

a pail and taken to the factory as quickly as possible. As a rule rubber 
trees are tapped when they are about five years old. 


eries, around which so much red-blooded drama had seethed, I 
found that among other things, men were enabled to fasten their 


shirts ! 


I found, too, that the chain of commerce which binds us to 


© L. Green from Pubusners’ Photo. Service 


the islands is really an endless one. As it goes out, its me 
controlled by one of the huge trading companies of the S¢ 
Seas, it carries with it the produce which is grown and garmn 
by the natives—with or without white supervision, according 
the extensiveness of the plantation. It carries away all” 
rubber, copra, coffee, cocoa, and as it comes back it brings} 
products of our civilization for which the native has learne 
hanker—the cotton shirts, flashlights, rubber shoes, canned mé 
flour and other products which he buys over the counter | 
store differing little from those in our Main Streets. 

He may even buy automobiles on the deferred payment syste 

In one of these automobiles | bumped over a cobbly road 
Samoa to the hill station of a rubber planter. It was diffie 
realize that it was winter, in spite of the autumn foliage 
made a pretty picture against the white trunks of the rul 
trees, dappled with green and gray. q 

Coolies were tapping the trees, cutting an infinitesimal stri 
bark with a very sharp knife along a sloping “gash,” from wh 
the sap ran out in a rich white purity into a spout at the end 
which was a coconut cup. 

When the day’s yield was collected it was brought in for 
test which decided the correct content of solid rubber, after whi 
the creamy liquid was poured into concrete tanks, where ace 
acid acted as an amalgamator, and then into shallow trays, | 
scum being scraped off the top. 3 

The pure white rubber, the result of the previous ni 
setting, was being put through the rolls from whence it is 
in a long white strip which was put into the smoke room 
“smoked” till it was the color of pale tobacco. When it 
quite dry it was packed and shipped to America or Europe 
feed the huge maw of our civilized demands. 4 

Sugar is another product of the islands which goes into # 
huge maw. On the island of Viti Levu, the most important: 
the Fiji group, sugar is the chief export, and at Lautoka int 
north of the island there is a mill which probably ranks ne 
to Cuba in its capacity for handling cane. i 

I left Suva in the south on a little eighty-ton freighter, as the 
are no roads through the island, and spent a delightful week 
Lautoka on the trail of this commercial activity. Against a bat 
ground of distant and misty mountains, and on a huge flat pla 
cut by the muddy waters of a river swollen by recent rains, a 
after acre of cane ripened under a sun which seemed bent” 
sucking every drop of moisture from my pores. 

And all the time I was there, at the height of the crushi 
season, the huge mill absorbed cane with the effortless ease of 
insatiable octopus. The giant tentacles gathered in the endl 
chain of wagons, laden to the point of overflowing with sh 
lengths of ripe cane, then the enormous throat opened 4a 


4 
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THE OLD EAST AND THE NEW 


bee lands of Bali and Fiji reveal the sharp contrast between the variety of an ancient Oriental civilization and the monotony and uniformity of the new 
civilization of the machine. Bali has thus far escaped exploitation by the West and continues to follow traditions centuries old. At Fiji large sugar and 


coffee plantations have been 


established, machinery has been imported, cheap India labor has been introduced and the primitive culture of the Fijians has 


been destroyed. These two scenes typify the two countries: at the left a Balinese is at work on a hand loom; at the right is a Fiji harbor equipped with 
railroad and crane to handle the island’s heavy imports and exports. 
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oo tons of cane disappeared 
| view. 
saw it reappear as sugar—but 
re that it had been matted, cut, 
ded and crushed, after which 
> was nothing left but chaff and 
I saw this juice “washed” in 
b of lime where the extraneous 
fer was solidified and fermenta- 
stopped, and watched the whole 
go into gigantic hoppers, the 
and dirt falling to the bottom, 
juice at the top being ready for 
first testing. 
hen it was boiled several times, 
1g a percentage of water, was 
‘rated from its twin, molasses, by 
ms of speedy centrifugals, and 
ly when the machine was opened 
‘€ was sugar—in its raw state, of 
“se. 
here, too, standing dumbly before 
modern machinery with its whir 
sound disturbing the peace of a 
th Sea island, were thin, sinuous 
t Indian coolies, transplanted 
n their far-away rice paddies and 
ana patches by the demands of 
nmercé—transplanted because the 
ian is a sensible fellow to whom 
‘-k is not a natural ideal! There 
y stood, not understanding much 
what it was all about, but trained 
unfasten a locking device at the right moment. 
tventually this sugar from one of the islands of romance 
uld find its way to the breakfast tables of the civilized world, 
1 even the chaff which they called megasse would, in all prob- 
lity, find its way into our homes, for it is the base of a manu- 
‘tured product which is used as lining boards and partitions. 
By the time I reached the French island of New Caledonia 
was quite prepared to associate the flowering coffee groves 
ith the exigencies of commerce, and as I saw the berries ripening 
der the shade thrown by tall trees planted in their midst, saw 
2m drying in the sun, saw them bagged and shipped, I could 
sily visualize the steps in the long chain by which the coffee 
oves of a Pacific island played a small part in the assuagement 
the coffee thirst of the western world. 
But I must confess that I was a little surprised to come across 
nickel smelting works! 


THE BUSINESS SECTION OF SINGAPORE 


Modern business buildings, large hotels, paved streets and plenty of modern motor cars indicate that 

Singapore is one of the West’s great outposts in the Orient. 

of the nineteenth century by Sir Stamford Raffles the gifted British Empire Builder who alone had the 

vision to recognize the great strategic importance of the harbor. Curiously enough, though Singapore is 

a British stronghold, the overwhelming majority of the population is Chinese, who outnumber the com- 
bined population of Malays, Indians, Europeans and other races. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


The city was established in the early part 


Sitting on the terrasse of a typical French hotel, I was look- 
ing out over the bay before Noumea. The hills behind me were 
softened by the evening light, the sun was setting over the Ile 
Nou, that once terrible and now deserted penal settlement, and as 
he disappeared in a tropical splendor, the vivid colors of the water, 
shot with gold, faded slowly to a soft and pearly gray. But 
there on a spit jutting into the bay was a smoky mass from which 
there suddenly leaped the jagged spurt of flame! There indeed 
was a miniature replica of the mills of Pittsburgh, or the smelting 
works on the Jersey flats; there was machinery and the noise of it 
—corrugated iron buildings, engines, men sweating in a factory. 

Nickel, copper and chromium ore colored the mountains in 
streaks of brilliant red, yellow and green, so that when the sun 
picked up the colors the whole mountains seemed to be aflame. 
But commerce has little use for beauty, and thus by means of the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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| LOADING COFFEE AT NEW CALEDONIA 


The coffee groves of the Pacific Islands are now doing their bit to assuage the coftee thirst of the world. When coffee was first introduced as a beverage 

into Europe in the seventeenth century, Arabia supplied the world; later the West Indies and Java took the lead, to be supplanted by Brazil, whose output 

is enormous. Today, coffee is grown in many parts of the world and in some of the South Sea Islands it competes with copra, sugar, coconuts and other 
products as an export. 
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The informal procession is the most interesting form of Moroccan street life, particularly when it moves through patterns of sun- 
light and shade in the trellis-covered streets. A group of men, or veiled women, chanting or beating on drums may indicate a 
birth, a death or a marriage. As in this picture the marching crowd may be scarcely distinguishable from the street crowd which 
goes unconcernedly about its business. 


HONORING THE MOORISH BRIDE 


The Feasts and Pageantry of Marriage in Morocco—With the Women of the 
Harem—A Wedding Reception in Marrakesh 


By DoROTHEA STEVENS 


BBES CHERI, the rich neighbor on our left, was going to 
marry a daughter of Mohammed Barrada, the rich neighbor 
on our right. Our first knowledge of it came when a squeal- 

ing, as of bagpipes, started up in the street outside. 

Our house in Marrakesh is buried deep in the native quarter, and 
its silence is seldom broken save by the noise of children playing 
outside, or at evening by the thump of a hand drum from a nearby 
courtyard. Tonight it was evident that something unusual was 
happening. The squealing continued, and to it was added little 
by little the clamor of a crowd. A hand drum began to pulse, 
and there sounded the strange tremolo call that Moroccan women 
utter at a féte, at a death, or in any moment of excitement. It is 
like our Indian call, but faint and high-pitched ; a pulsating soprano 
note that is particularly disquieting to a foreigner. My husband 
and I looked at each other across the dinner table, and asked what 
was happening. 

At the same moment the voice of our native woman servant, 
Heniya, came up from the courtyard below. 

“Madame! Madame! Agi nchouf!’ (Come and see!) I 
put aside my napkin and hurried downstairs to the front door. 
Heniya was already standing there, looking out. A street light 
cast a feeble illumination on the typical Eastern thoroughfare, 
dangerous and mysterious looking to a stranger, but friendly and 


homelike when one came to know it and the people who lived ther 

One of the group of the neighbors’ children who had gathere 
to watch was bursting with information. 

“Mezouj,” he volunteered, going on into Arabic farther than 
could follow him. Mzouj I knew to be an Arabic word for mart} 
Z0uj meaning “two,” and mzouj meaning to “make two” or, ¢ 
we say, “couple.” He pointed up the street to a procession thé 
had already formed and was starting our way. : 

At the head was a man with a native horn. He came forwat 
with theatrical effect into the glare of the unshaded electric lig] 
that fell like a spot from in front of him. He proved to be é 
acquaintance of ours, and the low bow he made us in passing bo’ 
burlesque resemblance to an attitude in a Grecian dance. Followit 
him came tall black men. carrying trays filled with lighted candle 
They looked straight ahead and stalked past, the colorless litt 
flames wavering with their motion. 

* Next some youngsters came along, each one carrying a lon 
lighted taper. With their white Eastern robes and their chur¢ 
candles they had the look of naughty altar boys; they gave to tl 
procession a mock-religious air that was most bewildering. 

Then passed a great number of shrouded women bearing pre 
ents on their heads—great trays of hand-beaten brass, the conter 
of which were hidden under embroidered silks, and little nati 


rept them warm. 


also contributions 


th families. 
Shnd drums which they 
“iped with their palms. 
’ party clothes were 
in beneath their white 
but their heelless 
ers below gave out 
; of gold and silver 
Moidery. 

hen the procession 
id@gone by I was as 
- for information as 
neighbors’ children 
to give it to me. 
ita marriage? Was 
a marriage feast? 
Vee all those things pres- 
Mm from Abbes Cheri to 
ride? 
es, they were all pres- 
i, the rams, the covered 
ises, everything. The 


Gr hair. 


ed for the hand of 
‘Barrada girl? 
mie not!) The 
ighter of Moham- 
1 Barrada had al- 
dy been promised 
Cheri—for the last 
K yearsorso! 
eri’s mother had 
bken for her when 
: was just a little 
l. No, today was 
rely a feast day, 
1 Abbes Cheri al- 
ys made his bride 
'esents on feast 
1S. Ae 
In our country 
bbes Cheri would 
taken for a man 
er thirty, though he 
Ss probably younger. 
> was described to 
before we knew 
nas the “rich Cheri 
Ither who doesn’t 
rk”’—this, I sup- 
se, to distinguish 
n from his brother 
10 was-a scribe in 
mr asjia’s court. 


s covered with velvet and hide and studded with brass nails. 
women followed with the dishes for the feast, as I could 
7 the tall cones of purple velvet that fitted over the dishes 
After them came a burro from whose 
g panniers looked out the sad faces of rams. 
to the 
they would be cooked up 
he flaky roasts the Arab 
*n know so well how to flavor. 
st closed in the women of 
& ousehold—the mother of the 
®0, probably, and his sis- 
and perhaps friends of 
They carried 


is and boxes held gifts for the bride—dresses, embroidered 
5, jewelry, and the silken scarves that the women bind about 
But it was not a marriage procession. 
still at least a month away. 

‘ut if it was not a marriage procession, why the feast and the 
sents? Was it to celebrate a betrothal? Had Abbes Cheri just 
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‘These rams 


THE ART OF PERSONAL ADORNMENT 


Rouge, eyebrow pencil and lipstick comprise only a part of the Arab woman’s aids 

to beauty. To these she adds tattooing and the henna with which she stains her 

hands and the soles of her feet. A delicate line of tattooing between the eyebrows 

or on the cleft of the chin adds provocativeness to an expressionless face; tattooed 
bracelets or anklets emphasize a shapely wrist or ankle. 


form of gifts on feast days. 


The marriage 
of being a generous man. 


Ve aos 


MOROCCAN MOTHERS 


A Moroccan wife’s simple and fundamental ambition is summed up in the first question 
she asks a foreign woman: “Have you any children?” To have sons is to achieve success, to 
be childless is humiliation and failure. 
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—if one can apply such an-Americanism to a 
swarthy-skinned Moor, whose clothes are 
robes of fleecy wool and broadcloth, and 
whose “hang-out” is a street roofed with 
a grape arbor and faced with shops 
like man-sized linen closets. 
Yet the comparison is hardly fair, 
for in this autocratic country it 
is not demeaning for a man to 
have 
petty shopkeepers. 
rather, a man about town, a 
blasé type, a good fellow. But 
even as such he hardly fitted 


his cronies among the 


Cheri was, 


into the role that I ascribed 
to him—that of an eager 
suitor lavishing gifts at 
the feet of a callow six- 
teen-year-old. 

The secret of this riddle 
lies in the Eastern attitude 
toward marriage. Mar- 
riage does not wait on the 
fancy of the young girl 
there. When a marriage 
has been contracted for 
her by her parents she be- 
longs from that moment 
to the man she will wed, 
though she may not leave 
her father’s roof for years. 
The bridegroom in turn 
must make provision for 
her during these years. 
This provision takes the 


But that there should be such a 
lavish outpouring of gifts hardly seems necessary ; and the explana- 
tion must lie in Abbes Cheri himself, for he had the reputation 


Still talking, Heniya and I turned back into the house from 
the now-silent street, and closed the heavy door after us. 


Heniya 
was telling me that 
when the wedding of 
our neighbors was sol- 
emnized, I should 
know about it ; for late 
on the wedding night 
there would sound the 
same noise of horns, 
the same _ ululations 
from the street, while 
the bride was being 
carried in a closed box 
from her father’s 
house to that of her 
husband. 

“And he will see 
that night for the first 
time the face of the 
girl he has married?” 
I asked, simply to hear 
from her lips the fact 
that I already knew, 
but thought so 
amazing. 

“Why, certainly,” 
said Heniya, in practi- 
cal fashion, as if there 
were nothing extraor- 
dinary about the 
matter. 

When the wedding 


finally took place I found that there was no difficulty about attend- 
ing the wedding reception. Even without the services of the astute 
Heniya I should have been able to go, for during the seven days 
following a Mohammedan girl’s marriage she is on show at her 


owever it was meant, the description fitted him well, for when 
came to recognize him we always saw him loitering near the 
ware where were the neighborhood stores—the tobacco shop, 
* grocer, and butcher, and barber shop. He was a corner loafer 


AWAITING A PROCESSION one very dark of skin, who y 
The Moroccan population often greets a visiting celebrity with elaborate figurines held aloft on poles. Each playing in boisterous fasl 
family brings at least one of these puppets made of the brightest and richest garments and sometimes the about the court. Heniya 
puppets are carefully prepared to represent a woman unveiled with a painted mask for the face. The effect is pered to me that the dark 


that of a holiday crowd in garments of parrot green, canary yellow, rose and lavender with gold embroidery. 
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chiseled plaster, and where j 
was woodwork it was carved; 
painted intricately in fresh ¢e 
Ranged on one side of the ¢ 
were low couches covered 
spotless French chintz. It y 
delightful retreat, designed if 
ductive Arab fashion fot 
leisurely life. 


sauntering about the court ? 
Arab men—and how in kee 
they were with the setting. € 
a person who has helped fill 
tourist-infested Alhambra pal 
in Spain with the click o 
heels and the noise of his ¢ 
can appreciate how graci 
sight it is to see in a Moori 
terior the Moors who des 
them. Their bare or stockir 
feet made no noise against 
stone floor; their dove-cok 
robes swished about softly; 
voices made a low accom 
ment to their gestures. Thet 
noise came from two chi 


was the son of Cheri by a negm 
a slave. Her remark startled 


husband’s house, and neighbors uninvited may drop in to see her. and I looked at the little half-breed. For a moment I tried 
However, I had a word-of-mouth invitation from Cheri, conveyed imagine the feelings of the slave, his mother, at this moment wi 
by Heniya. Cheri was taking to himself a legitimate wife. ; 

It seemed surprising to me that the invitation should come from Then the host himself came up to speak to me. Abbes CI 
the bridegroom, until I learned that in Morocco it is the groom’s was a short man, for an Arab, but what he lacked in height 
family who gives the party. This is not surprising, for the recep- made up for in his self-confident manner, his air of a man of 
tion is given in his house and he celebrates the young bride’s accept- world. He was more Europeanized than any of his friends ab 


ance among the women of his family. So it was toward Cheri’s him, and was reputed to have many friends among the Fre 
house that Heniya and I turned our steps, three weeks after the He had no knowledge of the French language, however, and 


feast day with its procession. 

The wedding, Heniya was telling me, had 
already taken place. Yesterday there had been 
feasting all day in both families, the men and 
women celebrating apart from each other, and 
late at night the bride had been borne to her 
husband’s house. I was disappointed not to 
have seen the ceremonial passage from one 
house to the other with the little bride carried 
through the streets in a closed box. Today, 
however, I should see her. This afternoon 
began the first of the public receptions in the 
harem—to which, of course, only women were 
admitted. My husband was invited to the 
men’s party, which was taking place in a sepa- 
rate house. 

As we passed along the narrow dirt street 
with its blank walls, I was thinking that no 
stranger could have guessed that this was a 
wealthy section of Marrakesh, and that behind 
almost any one of those low doorways lay court- 
yards filled with rich color and planted with 
palms and flowering plants. Cheri’s house, 
when we came to it, was as unpretentious as 
the rest. A slave opened to our knocking and 
let us into a dark corridor that turned to the 
left. Turning the corner, a courtyard opened 
out before us that displayed, on a small scale, 
the charms that have made the Alhambra 
famous. Its first effect was of spacious cool- 


welcome to me was in rapid-fire Arabic, which left me q 


HOLDING THE WOMEN SPELLBOUND 


Story-tellers and fortune tellers are always popular with a feminine audience. Housework ani 
marketing are forgotten when a gifted raconteur weaves tales of love and adventure such a 
Scheherazade might have told hundreds of years ago to the famous monarch of “A Thousané 

and One Nights.” 


ness: a green awning covered the opening to the sky, tinging the breathless. I understood him to say that in a moment his mo* 


subdued light with color like a woodland glen. 


A wall fountain would receive me and take me into the harem. 


occupying a deep alcove lined with mosaic filled the court with I had been entertained in Arab houses a dozen times or m 
the murmur of running water. The walls were lacelike with | and my husband and I had many friends among the natives, 
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nce before had I ever been 
id into the women’s quar- 
That had been in the 
» of a Europeanized Fezian 
Nant, and the invitation was 
as might be extended to 
ay tourist. The old-school 
\l@- does not issue casual in- 
fons to strange women to 
his harem. In fact, he 
¢ mentions his women. Of 
is 1 was well aware, and it 
pitched my curiosity to the 
est point. And now I was 
ningle with these hidden 
‘ures during the most cher- 
1 of their celebrations. 
‘ith Heniya behind me, I 
wed a negro slave who had 
sent for us through a door 
@#ng into a second court. 
re, waiting for me, was my 
ess, Cheri’s mother. Her 
oth old face rose above a 
mtain of brocades, and her 
| was covered by an elabo- 
headdress of plumes and 
als. She greeted me with 
‘ity in conventional Arabic 
uses and then she conducted 
into a third courtyard. 
a this final court the spec- 
e I had hoped to see was awaiting me. The court was the 
ulest but the loveliest of the three. The walls, which went up 


) stories to the green awning, held as if in a well the softened 
it. In the center of the court was a fountain in the form of a 
| shell from which jetted a stream of water. 
iged along the side walls. 


Couches were 
The end walls were pierced by gen- 


I GOSSIPS 


Gossip travels with miraculous rapidity through the streets of Marrakesh 

and into the most zealously guarded homes. Old dowagers who hayen’t 

been outside their own front doors for years have enough information 

about their neighbors’ shortcomings and peccadillos to keep their tongues 
wagging busily at all hours. 


In the art of indolence the Arab is a master. 
sive energy. His business is carried on leisurely with the maximum amount of amiable and irrelevant conver- 
sation and the minimum of efficiency. 


© Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


THE MIDDAY SIESTA 


Even the humblest tradesman disdains the vulgarity of exces- 


The hot hours of midday are, of course, devoted to the siesta. 


erous Moorish archways elevated a step above the courtyard floor. 
Through these archways alcoves could be seen in which slave 
women were seated with the younger generation of the numerous 
Cheri clan on their knees. 

From the bright-eyed ten-year-olds down to the smallest baby, 
all the children were gorgeously dressed in imitation of their 
elders. One child of about two years of age wore as the outer of 
many garments a lavender-flowered silk of Fez that puffed out 
below his ceinture like a hoop skirt. Anklets and bracelets of gold 
filagree work circled his flat bare ankles and wrists, while over 
his forehead hung three flat filagree disks centered with jewels. 
The little girls wore scarfs about their hair and robes to their 
bare feet. 

In one of the two end rooms an elevated seat in the center had 
been left vacant, and the servants with their children had grouped 
themselves on either side. This, I learned, was the seat for the 
bride. But in the court I alone was seated, my back to the door. 
The couches that lined the facing wall of the court were as yet 
unoccupied. After a short time, however, the ladies of the Cheri 
family began to drift in. Here was a sight indeed. Moving 
through the groups of slaves and children, quite unconcernedly 
they came—these lovely women on whom the eyes of a man of 
the Occident may never rest. 

They were superbly dressed, wearing innumerable garments of 
silk and satin. I was immediately impressed by the subtle mingling 
of colors produced by a sheer silk garment of one shade falling 
over a heavier silk of another color. All the women were girdled 
in tightly with a belt heavily covered with gold-thread embroidery, 
and when they seated themselves easily on the couches only a little 
way above the floor they kicked off their babouches—their dainty 
gold-embroidered slippers—and exposed their tiny bare feet with 
sole and heel dyed in henna. 

Their hands were astonishing. What I took first to be black 
lace mitts such as our grandmothers wore proved to be very fine 
designs painted on the skin. The faces of a few were decorated 
with real tattooing—fine lines in blue that ran from the cleft in 
the lower lip across the chin, or that imitated a faint frown be- 
tween the eyes. 

One by one they seated themselves against the wall, their volumi- 
nous skirts spread out petal-like about them. It was then that 
I noticed their jewels. They wore necklaces of seed pearls as 
thick as hempen ropes. Sometimes three or four of these neck- 
laces hung down over their robes, reaching almost to the jeweled 
stomacher at their waists. Their earrings were of gold filagree 
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supporting brilliants. Some 
of the women wore a round 
disk of gilded filagree, from 
which hung three pendants. 
The hand of Fatma, daugh- 
ter of Mohammed, which is 
a lucky symbol, was worked 
into many a jeweled design. 

When the women had set- 
tled themselves on _ the 
couches, they leaned their 
heads back against the wall, 
perhaps because of the 
weight of their headdresses, 
which reminded me of the 
pictured headdresses of 
Chinese mandarins. They 
had a most becoming way 
of arranging their scarves 
with the fringe hanging 
about the face. This soft 
setting was topped by deli- 
cate artificial flowers, 
plumes, and gold ornaments 
and reached often to a con- 
siderable height. 


When the last lady had entered and seated herself with a swish 
a 


of silk garments anc 


s bordered with flower-colored garments and gleam of 
1, I was struck with a comparison. These women ranged 
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In the Sidi Bel Abbes section outside one of the old gates of Marrakesh a few 

rich and powerful men have their palaces with enclosed gardens where their 

women walk. For fear that neighbors might look amorously upon these women 

no one is allowed access to his own rooftop—an unusual restriction in a country 
where the flat roof is the householder’s rightful domain. 
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against the wall were lif 
many life-sized Fre 
dolls. Their eyes were 
naturally darkened and@s 
gated with black peng 
their mouths perfect B 
and their faces were fot 
lacking in expression 
was as though each wa 
wore a mask that con 
every thought and 
human emotion. 
There were beatit 
faces among them, bee 
the tempest of the htt 
soul seemed never to] 
left even so much asa 
upon the flesh. Here 
face that might have @ 
from an Egyptian fm 
there an aristocratic old 
with the high-bridgedg 
that we think oi as Row 
In thi Morocco Wh 
many a Mediterranean 


has left its imprint, it is interesting to guess at the hidden si 


tare eS re 
ze * 


ON THE WAY TO MARRAKESH 


Nae Fae 
©B 


of blood that may be running through the veins of the Mody 

a soit clatter of babouches, and all the white today. I have seen, walking unveiled through the streets, @ 

of the poorer classes whose face could be a model for a new Vea 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The roadway to Marrakesh is lined with thousands of palm trees which are laden with golden clusters in the fruit season. According to tradition these 
palms owe their existence to one of the present line of Sultans who besieged Marrakesh in the eighteenth century. His followers were fed exclusively 
on dates and the rejected stones produced the extensive groves for which the city is now famous. 
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THE LAND OF THIRTY-THREE MILLION GODS 


In India with Lowell Thomas—Honoring the “Lord of the World”—The Annual 


WELL THOMAS is an indefat- 
igable traveler and a_ prolific 
writer, keenly alive to romance 
adventure in all parts of the world. 
has described the mountain- 
ided land of the Afghans beyond 
<hyber Pass and he has written a 
nating account of the network of 
lines on which he flew from one 
of Europe to the other. He has 
en of Lawrence’s adventures in 
pia and has told the stories of such 
aordinary modern heroes as Count 
kner, the sea devil, Lauterbach of 
(China Sea, Woodfill of the regu- 
and the hero of Vincennes. He 
written the story of “The First 
Id Flight,” of “The Wreck of the 
maru” and of “The Raiders of the 
tp. It was perhaps inevitable that 
quest for adventure should lead 
1 to India, still one of the most 
plexing, exciting and mysterious 
tries in the world. This country 
ithe subject of his latest book— 
idia, Land of the Black Pagoda.” 
-owell Thomas spent two years in 
ia. In a journey of more than 
ty thousand miles he traversed the 
igth and the breadth of the land 


India—Land of the Black Pagoda” by Lowell 
mmas. Illustrated. 350 pp. $4.00. Published 
Century Company. 


Trip of the Car of Juggernaut 


A Review* 


By Rocer BRowNELL 


from the Cape of Comorin in the south 
to the Vale of Kashmir in the north. 
During this long journey he saw al- 
most every important aspect of Indian 
life, from the great shrine of the fish- 
eyed goddess at Madura to the centers 
of British power at Bombay, Calcutta 
and the new Delhi. He traveled 
among remote primitive tribesmen as 
well as to all the great cities and fa- 
mous places of pilgrimage. 

Lowell Thomas’s book is principally 
interesting for his descriptions. About 
political, social and industrial problems 
he has very little to say that is original 
and illuminating. Primarily, he is an 
observer, and he has created a series 
of striking pictures of many places and 
people which the ordinary traveler 
does not visit, among them, Allerpey, 
the city of black and white Jews com- 
pletely unknown to the outer world; 
the cunning criminal organizations of 
Southern India; golden Goa of the 
Portuguese, and the caves oi Ajanta 
in south central India with their mag- 
nificent frescoes and carvings nearly 
2500 years old. 


THE ELEPHANT-HEADED GOD In a box-like palanquin borne by 
Among the 33,000,000 gods, goddesses and demons in four natives Lowell Thomas made the 
the Hindu pantheon, Ganesha, the remover of obstacles, trip to the Black Pagoda at Kanarak, 


is one of the most important. AI] those who rule in India 
long for the powers attributed to this elephant-headed 


one of the strangest shrines in India, 
deserted for centuries and standing 


BURIED ALIVE MORTIFYING THE WICKED FLESH 
To impress passing pilgrims with their piety and their miraculous powers, some holy The Indian fakir has devised many spectacular methods 
men bury themselves in the earth and remain there for hours without any apparent for attracting the crowd. This fellow lies in the dust with 


method of breathing. an enormous stone on his stomach. 
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THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT 


Once a year Jagannath, “Lord of the World” and the most devoutly worshiped idol of India, makes his annual trip from his temple at Puri to the Garden | 
Temple a mile and a half away. Drawn by thousands of pilgrims, the god rides in a mammoth chariot with sixteen wheels beneath which so many fanatical 
worshipers were crushed in the old days. Accompanying him in two other gigantic cars are his sister Subhadra and his brother Balabhadra. Each year 
Jagannath and his consorts must have new chariots which take three months for the workmen of Puri to build. The wheels supporting the gigantic super- 
structure are about eight feet high and all the lumber is cut by hand. After the festival the cars are broken up and sold as souvenirs to the pilgrims. 
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SERVING THE “LORD OF THE WORLD” 


' Pilgrims by the tens of thousands fight for the holy privilege of pulling the long ropes that are tied to the car of Jagannath. The vehicle is so enormous 
and unmanageable that it sometimes gets off the center of the avenue and runs into a house. Then the house must come down for the ‘“‘Lord of the World” is 
too sacred to be moved even one inch backward. 


bne amidst desolation. Here, in an intricate and bewildering engineer. The sculptures which adorn the temple are among the 
infusion of sculpture, the story of Indian gods is told with an finest in India. It is unfortunate that Mr. Thomas devotes only 
tistic skill that has rarely been equalled. The Black Pagoda is one short and inadequate chapter to the Black Pagoda. There is 
‘dicated to the worship of Krishna and is built of giant stone very little in English about this extraordinary shrine and it is 
annoying to be fobbed off with a superficial description and a 


locks the handling of which would tax the ingenuity of a modern 


: 


Occasionally, an old man or woman has to be dragged from beneath the When the car of Jagannath comes to a halt the pilgrims throw themselves 
wheels of the Juggernaut. The fanatical believe that they will go straight into the dust to pray and kiss the ropes. Strands of these ropes are 
to Paradise if they are ground to death by the holy chariot. cherished as charms against evil. 
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A poet of India has described the ideal woman with extravagant imagery as “moon-faced, elephant-hipped, 
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WOMEN OF INDIA 


serpent-necked, antelope-footed, swan-waisted 


and lotus-eyed.” Sometimes she enhances these charms with extraordinarily ornate jewelry—huge rings, numerous bracelets, and elaborate nose-rings of 
silver. The average age of marriage in India is fifteen, but according to the latest census figures there are no less than nine million wives under that age. 


quotation from Laurence Hope about “rioting, twisting figures of 
Ss 5 


love and lust.” 


Perhaps the most interesting section of Mr. Thomas’s book is 


the principal streets, including the vast boulevard down whi 


Jagannath rides once a year in his wooden car when he goe 


spend his summer holiday a mile and a half away in the Garde 


his description of the famous festival of Jagannath—or Jugger- of Pleasure. In the old days this highway was a veritable ave 


naut—in the sacred city of Puri when the god and his sister 
Subhadra and his brother Balabhadra make their annual trip in 


the mammoth cars that crushed so 
many fanatical worshipers before the 
British Government intervened. To 
the festival of Jagannath pilgrims 
come from every part of India and 
here almost every class of native is 
represented, from the humblest labor- 
ers to the wealthy merchants. Some 
of the pilgrims who have committed 
grave sins make the last ten miles of 
the journey by measuring their length 
in the dust, throwing themselves flat 
in the road, getting up and falling for- 
ward again until they have reac hed the 
white fluted temple with the wheel-like 
top in which the “Lord of the World” 
dwells. For days before the festival 
thousands and thousands of pilgrims 
camp aiid incredible filth awaiting the 
god’s triumphal pilgrimage. 

Puri is situated on a sandy seashore 
a night’s run by train down the Bay 
of Bengal from Calcutta. The city 
centers around the white phallic tem- 
ple of the god from which radiate all 
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It is estimated that there are five million holy men in 
India who seek salvation for their souls in countless 
different ways. This fakir’s method of attaining 
saintliness—and of impressing the faithful—is to 
stand on his head for long stretches of time. 


of death. Even today weary pilgrims try to throw themse 
beneath the huge wheels in the belief that if they are crushe 


death by Jagannath’s chariot they 
go straight to heaven. 

When a procession of Brah 
priests comes through the doors of 
inner shrine and down the steps of 
temple announcing that the “Lord 
the World” is about to enter his ch 
riot, two hundred thousand thr 
take up the cry “Jagannath Ka’ 
Jagannath Ka Jail’ which echo 
down the boulevard like thunder. TI 
images of Jagannath, Subhadra ar 
Balabhadra are carried to their respeé 
tive chariots with impressive cef 
mony. The images are ugly af 
grotesque idols of wood but their a 
pearance arouses the pilgrims to | 
frenzy of admiration. When the gor 
have been placed in their cars the ; 
grims break through the ropes a 
swarm around them. 

aaliine scene reminds us,” writes 
Thomas, “of a wood-cut ‘depicting ii 
army of Cyrus storming the walls — 

(Continued on page 57) : 


He lost his Automobile License and Registra- 
tton—Couldn’t Meet a $10,000 Judgment! 


being deprived of the use of your catr—of being forced to walk where formerly it was merely 
a question of getting behind the steering wheel and stepping on the self-starter. 


In New York State, for example, if a final judgment is recovered against you, you cannot drive 
your Car again nor obtain a registration until the amount of the judgment is paid up to a limit of 
$5,000 for personal injury to or the death of one person, up to $10,000 in the case of personal 
injury to or the death of two or more Persons, and in the amount of $1,000 for damage to prop- 
erty. Similar acts are in force in other states. Regardless of the state in which your car is 
licensed, it will pay you to be sure that you have ENOUGH Automobile Liability Insurance. 


Get in touch with your agent or broker today. Make sure that you are properly protected and re- 
member that a policy in the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company means nation-wide claim 
service, day and night claim service in most principal cities, a thoroughly sound and reliable 
company back of your policy and a contract that is acceptable in every state having a financial- 


responsibility law, 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
PaO OVER VAM 2S TRIE BER Spo ye) 9 oy NEW YORK CITY 


HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CONN, 
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MOTOR ROADS WEST 


The imagination of the modern motor- 
ist who lives in New York or some other 
section of the East or Middle West is no 
longer fired by the prospect of a trip to 
Florida. Such a trip is delightful, to be 
sure, but it does not afford much excite- 
ment. Miami, not so long ago, was three 
weeks of tribulation from New York or 
Chicago, but now the motorist rarely takes 
more than five days for the trip. Indeed 
to the restless road-eater of today, Jack- 
sonville is but the first short stage of the 
longer and more fascinating trip to Cali- 
fornia. 

At this particular season, no one at- 
tempts to breast the Rocky Mountain 
snows of the Oregon Trail, the Lincoln 
Highway or the less terrifying Santa Fé 
Trail, now designated by unromantic nu- 
merals No. 10, 30, 40 or 66. The more 
expeditious way westward is Route 90, 
once known as the Old Spanish Trail, 
which runs its course along the Gulf of 
Mexico and often passes within hailing 
distance of the international border on our 
south, which divides us from the republic 
of Mexico. 

The principal cities along this ancient 
thoroughfare are Mobile, New Orleans, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, Las 
Cruces, Phoenix and San Diego, each with 
its quota of historic associations, and evi- 
dences of twentieth century progress, 
made immediately manifest by the im- 
proved hotel accommodations. Even the 
deserts of Arizona are now provided with 
filling stations at convenient intervals of 
not more than forty miles, with plenty of 
water for the radiator or the thirsty occu- 
pant of the machine. 

This is not to say that a trip over other 
routes is impossible since one may reach 
New Orleans via Route 11, hard-surfaced 
nearly all the way, or pass through North- 
ern Texas after touching Cincinnati. 
Nashville, Little Rock and Texarkana. 
Then one will delight in the amazing prog- 
tess of Dallas and Fort Worth, before set- 
ting out on the all-weather road through 
Abilene to El Paso. ; 

An intermediate way is to go south 
through the Valley of Virginia, delightful 
at all seasons, then down to Atlanta and 
Montgomery, capital cities of Georgia and 
Alabama, each with its individual attrac- 
tions and interesting landmarks. At 
Montgomery one picks up the Dixie-Over- 
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(pes to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 
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land Highway, now known as U. S. 80, 
which takes one over good roads, partly 
paved all the way to Dallas. From Las 
Cruces, N. M., one may take a highly in- 
teresting side trip to Albuquerque and 
Santa Fé, then swinging over via Route 
66 to Grand Canyon, passing en route the 
habitations of the Hopi Indians and en- 
tering California at Needles just before 
crossing the Great Mohave Desert. This 
route passes close to Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory, and reaches Los Angeles via San 
Bernadino and the all-paved roads which 
honeycomb the territory adjacent to Mov- 
ieland. In fact the paved roads traverse 
the entire length of the state, touching a 
half dozen National Parks and furnishing 
a hundred side trips of interest which in- 
clude the many old Spanish Missions. 

The mileage on the longest of these 
routes via Jacksonville is 4,029, and on the 
shortest 3,400, but no time is lost by choos- 
ing the route through Jacksonville, as the 
roads are all paved to New Orleans. The 
balance of the way to the California line 
is all-weather gravel with many stretches 
of pavement. The further north one goes 
the more likelihood there is of encounter- 
ing snow and bad roads in places. 

If the return is to be made before 
Spring, one is advised to go via the Steam- 
ship route through the Canal. Such a 
trip in either direction may be made on 
one of the comfortable steamers of the 
Panama Mail Steamship Company, which 
are scheduled to sail every fortnight dur- 
ing 1931, leaving New York at 3 p.m. on 
January 3, and from Los Angeles Harbor 
at 5 p.m. on January 12th, and every two 
weeks thereafter. If desired one may take 
a boat of the Grace Line to Panama con- 
tinuing the trip on a Panama Mail steamer. 
The trip without stop-over except the reg- 
ular stops at Cartagena, Colombia, Balboa. 
Corinto, San José de Guatemala and Ma- 
zatlan, Mexico, is scheduled to take 27 
days and each day is replete with travel 
thrills. The time allowed at the various 
stops can be profitably employed in view- 
ing the strange sights of the Central 
American Ports, where every facility is 
accorded for expeditious sight-seeing. 

Travelers by steamer are cautioned to 
provide themselves with summer clothing 
for the voyage, the change to lighter cloth- 
ing being made in winter on the second or 
third day out, heavier clothing being re- 
sumed on the second day before arrival at 
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Los Angeles. Stop-overs are permitt 
Havana and Balboa for six months 
sired, and at Los Angeles or San I 
for thirty days. Further and more 
tailed information for either the ste 
trip or automobile journey may be see 
on request from the National Travel 


VISIT AMERICA 


It is a curious fact that while a1 
of a millon Americans visit Europe a 
ally there is no intelligent effort of 
part of any American organization f 
tract Europeans to these shores. E& 
year Europe is showing an increasing 
terest in all phases of American life. 
vigorous and dynamic civilization, ou 
traordinary new skyscrapers and our § 
factories are undoubtedly one of thet 
interesting developments in the mo 
world. Curiosity about American 
particularly among the younger gener 
of Europeans, is indicated by the nur 
of books on various phases of lif 
America that have appeared recently, 
pecially in France and Germany. Y 
Sir Philip Gibbs said recently of the a 
age Englishman is true today of m 
Continentals—“He admires the Un 
States for many things, for its dyné 
energy, its general inventiveness, it 
timism and forward looking spirit 
cheerful audacity in scrapping old thi 
for new.” Unfortunately, however, 
European’s knowledge of America is § 
erally limited to what his newspaper ¢ 
respondents report. He reads of 
wonders of New York and the spe 
power and pressure of this country | 
when he travels he generally goes to ve 
ous sections of Europe. 3 

It is the intention of a new organizati 
Visit America, Inc., to attract Euro 
tourists to this country, to remove so 
the false ideas that exist in the minds 
Europeans about American travel and 
provide such information and facilities 
will make it possible for them to rea 
that a visit to this country is far less 
pensive and complicated than they at pt 
ent believe. This effort to establish 
closer relationship between the peoples 
the old and the new worlds seems to us 
excellent one. The National Travel C 
is glad to endorse efforts of this sort wh 
promote interest in travel and tend to 
crease international understanding. 
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you voyage in modern 
to Puerto Rico and 


nit omingo. Live in royal 
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2a the ‘‘Coamo”’ or the 


_orenzo’’—and use the 
; your hotel when you 
xth for adventure in San 
idSanto Domingo City. 
ifortable conveyances 
o carry you through the 
v byways of these most 
sting towns of the Carib- 


ind over excellent high- 


through the old world 
-yside. Accommodations 
d ship and thesightseeing 
¢ trips ashore are all in- 
Hin the one low rate for 
popular cruises. 


Sang every Thursday. Apply for 


re, sailings, eic. at Cruise De- 
int, Porio Rico Line, Foot of 
iL., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
r any authorized tourist agency. 
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ENCHANTMENT 


Scotland’s 
Grandest Tours 


1 GLASGOW TO 
* Saloon Steamer 
ing on the Clyde, 


swift 
viewing the Shipbuild- 
passing Dumbarton Castle, and 


OBAN by magnificent 
“Columba,” 


calling en route at the beautiful Clyde watering 


places of Dunoon and Rothesay, thence by the 
famous Kyles of Bute to Ardrishaig, then by De 
Luxe Motor Coach to Oban, through the ancient 
kingdom of Dalriada and also along one of Scot- 
land’s most picturesque roads. 


OBAN TO STAFFA and IONA is the grandest 
One-day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s 

Cave in the Island of Staffa, St. Columba’s 

sacred Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, and 
the burying place of the Scottish Kings, and pass- 
ing the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ard- 
tornish, Aros, Mingarry and Gylen, also Tobermor y 
Bay, where lies the Armada specie ship. 


OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch 
Linnhe and Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the 
adventures of Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel, ‘‘Kidnapped,’’ viewing 
Glencoe, the scene of the great massacre, and calling 
at the ancient little town of Fort William, shelter- 
ing pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Britain’s 
highest mountain, through the crystal glistening 
Caledonian Canal (the World’s most beautiful water- 
way), Loch Oich and Loch Ness, the land of Prince 
Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


This year include these Tours in your 
itinerary and see the most beautiful, most 
romantic district in Europe. 


Illustrated Brochure and 
Programme Post Free from 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, (1928 )Ltd. 


“The Royal Route Tours” 


44 Robertson Street, Glasgow, C. 2., Scotland 
or TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., New York 


San Diego in the Land of Sunshine and Palms 
ON 
THE { Ys 
prea THE BEST IS YOURS 
OVS ERIN l Money can buy no finer travel comfort, food, 
&S ae No or courteous service than Union Pacific offers 
ia you. And yet there’s no extra fare on this de luxe 
train. Observation club car, bath, barber, 
maid, manicure and valet service. 
Only Union Pacific Offers 
You Such Service 
Largest fleet of daily trains to California, led 
by the Los Angeles Limited and the famous 
Overland Limited. Observation and dining 
cars all the way on all trains. Smoothest 
/ roadbed on earth. Convenient service from 
\ | { / Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
‘ \ 1 | / Minneapolis and St. Paul to Tes Angeles, San 
Ne ' Lif Francisco and other California points. Fre- 
Be ne H i 7 quent and convenient sailings from Pacific 
NEGN “ Coast ports to Hawaii and the Orient. 
— Gi eanideaey = ae Re cin Ee ee el 
ie C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 215 : 
S { ut Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 1 
) 1 
Y ; Xl Please send me complete information and booklets about i 
/ / 
/ 
o / | I ee 8 es : 
I I 
| | Be Name: eee Miele toes Ane Oe Street seamaster Meas : 
fl 
/ : City eee eee he es States. se. ee ee 
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GLANCE AT THE ABOVE PICTORIAL MAP 


Observe how within a very short distance—practically an hour’s auto-run 
—are situated many of those places whose names are as magic to the Ameri- 
can Traveller first visiting England—_STRATFORD-on-A VON, OXFORD, 
WARWICK CASTLE, THE WYE VALLEY and many other towns and 
cities whose names are writ large upon the pages of England’s history. 


The Gateway to the Glorious Cotswolds 


CHELTENHAM IS A TOWN OF GARDENS, AVENUES AND FLOWERS PLANNED 
ON BROAD AND GENEROUS LINES. GOOD HOTELS, MODERN AMUSE- 


MENTS, MILITARY BANDS AND THE BEST STORES OUTSIDE LONDON. 
Free Guide from SPA INFORMATION BUREAU, Cheltenham Spa, England 


or from ‘‘Travel’’ office, New York 


Must Be Tneluden ip Your British Itinerary 


E.J.B. 547 


N.T.C. 4, 


e c* 
ot** UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT  & / 


IN NEW YORK 
HOTEL MANGER 


2000 Rooms 
The Wonder Hotel of New York 


#f th Ave. 50-5lst Sts. Heart of Times Square District 


Room with running water - $2.00 Room with shower or 


bath and shower - $3.00 $5.00 


for two - 5 - - - 3.00 


for two - 


Hotel Woodstock 43rd St. Just East of B’way 


- 4.00 5.00 6.00 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00 to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 


With Private Bath - 


Hotel Wolcott 31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00, 2.50; for two $3.00, 3.50 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00, 3.50; for two $4.00, 5.00 


for one $3.00 to 4.00; for two $5.00 to 6.00 


Martha Washington 29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one $2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 
500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hole Luncheons and Dinners 
For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 


Write to Travel Department 


sX MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street, New York 
+ 
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VALENCIA OF THE ORANGE GROVES — 
(Continued from page 17) 


with a red face, his legs so fat as 
He wears patched 
trousers, a black blouse, pleated from 
the shoulders down, and alpargatas. 
The rest of the clients are overalled 
The heat bellies in suffo- 
monogrammed 
The smell of 
warm wine suggests drowsiness and 
kisses, the humming of bees and honey 


to be uncrossable. 


workmen. 
catingly through the 
straw-colored curtains. 


and dreams. 


We follow up the winding streets 
main tree-shaded Alameda, 
studded with wicker seats of open- 
air cafés and tables black with flies. 
Around an angle we come upon a pic- 
Roman 
stones are embedded in its foundations. 
The sun is a flame upon its colored 
portico tiles and mosaics, where loll 
half a dozen beggars, hoping to “ 


to the 


turesque ancient church. 


hay in the sky by and by.” 


A crowd gathers to watch me snap 
a picture and the boys struggle for 
A plump house- 
wife in the center of a flock of girls, 
all sewing, calls us over. “Why don’t 
says the ma- 
tron, uncramping her legs and shifting 


my discarded tinfoil. 


>) 


you take her picture? 


on her low woven-bottom chair. 


points to an exceptionally good-look- 
ing lithe creature not more than seven- 
teen, with a mass of wild, unkempt 
hair clouding her eyes, dressed in a 


gingham dress. 


“She’s quite pretty enough. to war- 
The girl throws me 
a defiant glance, then bends over her 
work, blushing furiously, and refuses 
to look up for her picture. Everyone 


rant it,” I reply. 


chaffers her. 


Leonor pinches my arm jealously, 
The group, no- 
ticing this, laughs gaily, and Leonor 


and pulls me away. 


sulks halfway up the hot hill. 


way leads through angling streets and 
whitewashed houses, a tangle of queer 
recessions and buttresses, tiny tinted 


balconies, tiles and odd porticoes. 


At the Roman theater at the base 
of the castle, we knocked at the care- 
taker’s door, surrounded by blood-red 
geraniums. The heat was still pros- 
trating, but as the door opened to 
our knock, a breath of coolness came 
The care- 
taker, a slim, spectacled man of lively 
speaking a 
quaint English, learned out of books. 
“My very fine rooster,’ he announced 
with pride, pointing to a red strutting 
chanticleer, and informed us that a 
certain mountain was “ten and four- 
We wandered 
past the broken busts of ancient Ro- 
man Czsars and consuls, and along 
cool galleries where tunic-clad spec- 
tators thronged and around the tiers 
which once held audiences of eight 


from the dim, tiled interior. 


insisted on 


disposition, 


teen kilometers far.’ 


thousand people. 


We climbed on up the military road 
to the castle, a road lined with stone 
And here, in contrast to the 
alert, neat caretaker of the theater 
was a sullen, lazy individual in a dirty 

lue shirt, corduroy trousers and a 
indifference 
was monumental, until I found he had 
been in the Moroccan war, whereupon 
he pulled up his shirt to show where 
his back, under the shoulder-blade, 
had been hollowed out by a shell. 
Why this difference of characters in 
two caretakers within shouting dis- 
Did the castle 


blocks. 


black-vicored cap. His 


tance of each other? 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


‘came the Carthaginians, led by 
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caretaker have further to ¥ 
make his rounds? Or was i 
that he, too, had more Moori 
Celt-Iberian blood? Because t 
of the theater belonged to th 
conquerors and the man of tt 
to the conquered? Who kne 
origin of these things, or whi 
is just the normal difference ¢ 
finds among all peoples? 

The castle stretches along th 
for nearly three-quarters of ¢ 
and the paths lead through di 
rocks and brambles and cactus. 
was stung through her silk 
by nettles. She was ready t 
with vexation at her high-hee 
but she made not the sligh 
plaint and jauntily tossed her dl 
insisted on reaching the fu 
posts where the massive bat 
of heavy masonry dropped she 
hundreds of feet. 

One might go on to tell the’ 
ered history of this castle, firs 
probably by the Iberians, and 
quered by Carthaginians and Rt 
by Moors and Catholics in the | 
ered history of the ebb and f 
civilizations long before Christ; 
age after age, it served as a § 
walled outpost. But these thin 
to be found in any good encyele 

The really important incident 0 
excursion is concerned with a | 
goat. Over the precincts of the: 
bling citadel of power browse 
of large black goats. One, pr 
more friendly than the rest, ¢ 
to me questioningly, blinking 
lowish, glassy eyes. I cares 
whiskers. He immediately dé 
my fingers were something go 
eat and clamped his teeth on 
with right good will. I gave 
tlewhoop that would have equa 
of an entire Roman phalanx. 
swung on him with her sunsh 
was a nasty bite, just as might 
pected from a goat tired of m 
on cactus. 

The lazy caretaker thought i 
extraordinarily good joke for 
be bitten by a black goat. But 
is the laughter of a caretaker 0 
bite of a goat, compared to the 
ure of having a_ sparkling 
senorita bind up your hand and 
tenderly while you gaze across 
plains of Valencia, from Benicas 
the Mongo and the far, blue, » 
stricken mountains of Alicante, a 
the Albufera rice marshes to the 
azure of the Mediterranean, str 
ing in grassy calm to the far tré 
smoke of a low tramp freighte 
the pastel-shaded horizon. ‘ 

Over that sea and aross that 


nibal, over two centuries before C 
Little did those phalanxes of arm 
Carthaginians and the counter 
ing Romans, or those Saguntines, 
perished almost to a man after 
months of heroic siege, know 
twenty-one centuries later, a 

man of a strange unknown race 
an unknown land across the sea 
be sitting on the stalwart ruins v 
they shed their blood. Or the 
would be sitting with one of the ¢. 
daughters of Iberia, his wounded’ 
in hers. But a woman’s initial | 
will sometimes work strange mi 

So will the bite of a black goat. 


eir communal kitchen, which 
bout three hundred people, of 
ons and degrees. 

life of the People’s Commissars 
le in the extreme, most of them 
sossessed with such a phenom- 
Minger for work that they labor 
average from sixteen to eigh- 
ours on end. The fanaticism 
thich all are imbued naturally 
; most of their time, so that such 
; Stalin, Ordzonikidze and Ka- 
ch practically lead no private 
t all and are simply becoming 
@f-ension machines” in the state 
tus. At the day’s end, they are 
ly to be found in the Narkomats 
nissary Departments) in the 
When in the communal dining- 
or conference, men and women 
-all once victims of a like fatal 
ty, the katorga, or exile—bound 
er now as then, form one large 
The women, most of them for- 
‘tive revolutionaries, who carried 
ppaganda with their husbands in 
or imprisoned, today hold im- 
't political posts. 

the so-called social gatherings in 
remlin, women appear as politi- 
mrades of the fray and conversa- 
seldom touches on anything but 
al questions actuating Soviet 
lies, which are here, as elsewhere, 
ne supreme topic of discussion. 
and night in the Kremlin, the 
riters chatter incessantly, and 
innumerable Soviet bureaus, tele- 
‘ commands, instructions and 
ages are communicated to the 
distant varied departments of 
lity. Here there is time for noth- 
mut business and haste: bicycles 
Inotors race to and fro with orders, 
nents, records, etc. For, although 
People’s Commissars are located 
irious parts of Moscow, the most 
[ttant documents and papers are 


x 


is and form a circle around one 
he boys, who produces a peculiar 
of music with a shepherd’s pipe 
lute. Then the national dance is 
ein. Barriers of reserve are broken 
On and groups of dancers assemble 
Il parts of the square. 
is the merry-making proceeds, ac- 
tintances are struck up between the 
cs.and the girls. Most of the boys 
| girls, however, have come to the 
rket with their minds made up as 
whom they would like. Many of 
m have, of course, known one an- 
fer before this occasion and _ pre- 
inary courtship as well as parental 
ag often makes the outcome 
‘the marriage market a certainty. 
me of the young people make new 
nds, but only occasionally does 
lead to a real engagement. For 
St of the young people, the wedding 
tket is merely an official and happy 
1 to a bargain that has already been 
de. 
in the afternoon, the scene changes. 
© groups of boys and girls which 
olled about shyly during the morn- 
; haye been broken up. Young 


Re 
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THE NEW KREMLIN OF THE SOVIETS 
(Continued from page 20) 


formulated and signed in the Kremlin, 
and thereafter delivered. 

The deathlike Museum is but the 
shell of the pulsating heart of Soviet 
rule, the center of that gigantic scheme 
of organization comprising the whole 
of Russia and Siberia. 

Twice a day, morning and evening, 
are the rush-hours when the Trotzky 
Gate is stormed by officials, hurrying 
to or from their work. In the interim, 


military battalions surge singing 
through the otherwise silent Com- 


mando Avenue: the Kremlin Guard is 
being relieved. And when the great 
councils of the ‘V-Z-I-K” are held, 
the gate of the New Kremlin Palace 
is opened. Then there are excited de- 
bates about the future of Russia and 
Soviet policies, while all about, in the 
seven hundred monarchial halls, are 
sleeping the fallen thrones of the 
Tzars, the exhibits of Coronation Re- 
galia, Imperial Equipages and treas- 
ures of art, not long ago the objects of 
daily use and admiration—an extraor- 
dinary mixture of arrogant Boyar 
splendor, a world long-since deceased, 
hard upon the modern business-world 
of ’phones, typewriters, dictaphones, 
Soviet officials and People’s Com- 
missars. 

From this center, as formerly, Ori- 
ental provinces are destroyed and re- 
newed, the only difference being that 
instead of the sword, ships of com- 
merce and trains of propaganda are 
sent to those distant parts. Through 
the medium of all-prevalent electrical 
energy, telegraph, telephone and wire- 
less convey the word of power to the 
remotest Siberian village, imperiously 
demanding obedience to a mechanized 
Moscow—of which the Kremlin, the 
“Holy Hill” of a modern Zion, is today 
the basis of operations in the business 
of mechanizing and Bolshevizing the 
universe. 
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THE MARRIAGE MARKET AT SARAJEVO 
(Continued from page 31) 


couples are seen walking together 
arm in arm without their parents or 
their friends. They are now definitely 
engaged and most of them are obvi- 
ously somewhat timid and embar- 
rassed. The marriage market is over 
and it will not be long before each 
couple has to face the more serious 
problems of matrimony. 

It is a curious survival, this wed- 
ding market of Sarajevo. One car- 
ries away many impressions from this 
city, in which the East and the West, 
the past and the present, are so 
strangely blended. The Turkish 
mosques, the animation and color of 
the peasants, the corso by the Mili- 
tachka where military officers, gov- 
ernment clerks, peasants and veiled 
women mingle so picturesquely—all 
these things are vivid in the memory 
of the traveler who visits Sarajevo. 
The marriage market, however, with 
its sturdy young peasants from the 
country and its brilliantly attired 
women is equally impressive—a de- 
lightful survival of the old days that 
are soon doomed to vanish even in 
this stronghold of tradition. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


shrines for ch that city is famous, 
under the guidance of a prominent 
business man of that city. As we en- 
tered the sacred fore-court, in each 
instance he would wash his hands and 
mouth at the holy fountain, step up to 
the gong and puli the rope to attract 
the attention of the deity and then 
kneel sitting on his heels and say aloud 
a prayer. There was no shametfaced 
hali-heartedness about it. It was all 
so perfectly natural, this spiritual ob- 
servance was woven in the fabric of 
their daily lives. 

We visited the Temple of the Rice 
God—the specific deity of the business 
man. Here we found scores of persons 
—men and women, men of big business 
and keepers of tiny shops or push-cart 
peddlers, come to say a prayer or ask 
a blessing upon the favorable outcome 
of their enterprise. In this case the 
fox was the messenger of the god and 
every merchant prayed for the cun- 
ning of the fox. The temple grounds 
went for miles over the mountain and 
the way of the pilgrims was marked 
by countless thousands of tori, mak- 
ing a tunnel, and lighted by thousands 
of lights kept ever burning. Each 
torii and each lamp was an offering 
or a memorial, contributed by a busi- 
ness man or group. 

The Japanese transport the church, 
as it were, into their daily lives, into 
their homes and into their business or 
profession. 

I remember once spending the day 
at a famous cloisonné works in the 
city of Nagoya. We walked off the 
thronged city street through a little 
lane and came into a shaded court. 
Here we were met by the proprietor 
who bade us partake of a cup of cere- 
monial tea. We entered a tiny tea 
pavilion where tea was drunk, not 
merely with a filip, a flourish and a 
gulp, but amidst a rather profound 
ritual, every moyement oi which was 
fraught with a quaintly beautiful sym- 
bolism that conyeyed its lesson in life. 
It was strongly reminiscent of a re- 
ligious mass in its spiritual signifi- 
cance. This was, however, but the 
prelude in the process of creating and 
fabricating the exquisite pieces of 
cloisonné I was to see. There was a 
sparkling fountain murmuring in the 
center of the court and birds were 
singing in the trees. The workmen 
sat in booths like verandas, working 
for months and months upon single 
pieces of beautiful pottery upon the 
surface of which they wove magical 
designs with silver wires. The me- 


| chanical worker would have gone in- 


sane over such slow toil. But these 
men exhibited a marked spiritual acu- 
men, weaving the notes of those song- 
birds and silvery patter of the playing 


| fountain, together with the lights and 
| shadows of that beautiful court and 


| baked many times. 


even the significance of the ceremonial 
tea, into the beauty of their designs. 
At length I was taken to the ovens, 
where these precious pieces were 
Infinite care had 
to be taken and in every process here, 
as elsewhere, no machine was em- 
ployed. JI was interested in seeing sa- 
cred rope and sacrificial strips of 
papers encircling the entire kiln 
shop. I was told that these men were 
always very devout, asking a blessing 
on every piece that was placed in the 
oven. In fact, they consecrated their 


almost monastic sense, 
the idea that the virtues 
of such lives entered into the pottery, 
adding to the luster and beauty, 
whereas a bad life would imevitably 
produce blemished pottery! 

That Japanese virtue and morality— 
as I have warned my readers—is not 
always oi the same character as ours, 
is evidenced by the iact that even pros- 
titutes are not cast out of the 
“church,” even though they may be, 
with other classes of workers, in some 
measure outcasts of society. The main 
idea seems to be to “do your duty m 
that state of life which God pleases 
to call you.” So, we find prostitutes 
among every throng of worshipers at 
the shrines, and no one casts a stone, 
or a sheep's eve, either. They are ac- 
cepted members of society, the same 
as we have come to accept the thug 
and other preying animals, and no- 
body bothers about them as long as 
they mind their own business. In the 
most famous House of Prostitution in 
all Japan, in Kyoto, is one of the love- 
liest household shrines I have ever 
seen. Even the practises of the House 
are carried out with a meticulous sym- 
bolism that terminates with a spiritual 
marriage with every patron. 

Roadside shrines are as irequent as 


lives in an 
imbued with 


they are in Bavaria or the Tyrol. 


They range from moralizing inscrip- 
tions carved on stones or tiny shrines 
no larger than bird or doghouses, 
groups of buildings—always to 


be | 


found in groves, often on a promon- |} 


tory—always with a tori as the sym-j 
bol of the sacred gate, if they be} 
Shinto. 


The whole of Japan seems to be in 
a state of constant pilgrimage! It is 
said, for instance, 


that practically | 


everybody in the nation makes a holy | 


pilgrimage to Kyoto at least once in} 


his lifetime and that hundreds of thou- 
sands visit the famous shrines of that 
city once a year. 
organized primarily for assisting oth- 


There are societies | 


ers who cannot afford to do so to/| 


make these pilgrimages. 

Fujiyama is the pinnacle of all the 
spiritual symbolism of Japan. It is 
the sacred mountain to which every 
devout person endeavors to make a 
pilgrimage. But that is not all; young 


and aged, robust and crippled, healthy | 


or ill, they make the ascent of the 
sacred mountain though it kill them— 
which actually happens in many cases. 

So we reach the spiritual pinnacle 
of the beauty of Japan—Mount Fuji. 
It is the most fitting example to offer; 
in trying to interpret what I mean. 
I recall it as I first saw it in all its 
mystic majesty. Curiously and sym- 
bolically it is almost always sur- 
rounded by a cloud of mist. With Mr. 
Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, 1 had made a five-mile 
ascent to the top of a mountain just 
opposite Fuji that overlooked Unzen 
and the beautiful Lake Hakone. We 
saw nothing at first. Then slowly 
Miss Fuji-san seemed to sweep out of 
the mist with her snowy skirts sweep- 


ing the valleys, the seams in her sides | 


making it fall like a cloak over her 
shapely shoulders. I can name noth- 
ing more beautiful in all nature that 
it has been my privilege to see. Un- 
real, but not unnatural. Nature’s most 
effective symbol of the spiritual long- 
ings of man pointing to and reaching 
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eavens. Instinctively I knew 
apanese held Fuji to be the 
mp oL 
ant behind all these signs and 
to be found in Japan is most 
So many times the world 
eled at the prowess shown 
fle nation of little people that 
a century ago was still “be- 
according to our didactic 
haye heard it attributed to 
fof causes—the physical stam- 
mentality, the cunning, the 
the energy of the Japanese. 
> other hand, I feel that is all 
ained and indexed, if you 
~n one comes to trace the 
| plrysiognomy of this extraor- 
‘acople. When I say that their 
equal to if not far higher 
# of any other race, I do not 
lat they are fanatics. When I 
F are ready to a man to die for 
faniry, | mean it in a sense that 
st beyoud the comprehension of 
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In it, far from any other 
and with no stream leading 
font of their retreat. were three 
gas, one of them a huge icllow, 
fam twenty fect long; his mate 
fost equal size, and a youngster 
twelve fect in length 


Si 


a flat-bottomed skiff bor- 
from an hacendado on the 


foi the marsh, and accompanied 
Fp Vaqui boys, I set out aiter 
Ne boa, which I had seen slug- 
] sunning himself atop a pile oi 
Hzecds. We iound him without 
Bay, slipped the “pigeon noose” 
b ead of the collecting staff over 
Pe d@. and drew that head, as large 
4 iox tesrier’s, toward the boat. 
pas 1 leaned forward to slip an- 
Rand heavier loop around the 
Bie boa awoke to what was go- 
fa 

ia ante biow of his poweriul tail, 
wept one of the boys into the 


fF and, continuing the sweep, 
soca «Ss ttwo) | slightning-tike coils 
fa my waist. This broke my 


om the cord at his neck, and back- 
T went, out of the boat and 
Mawont four fect of water in the 
i Ordinarily, the large con- 
iy snakes are not dificult to 
5 @ace one has learned the 
i tet this idlow was not to be 
Bled and with his head free, he 
aed away from there with sur- 
EB speed, tuwrapping his coils 
] me as he went. We hunted ior 
aon days, saw him two or three 
ns Bever were able to approach 
B ae2m, though we once were close 
Baeis to Observe that in some man- 
ite had got rid of the noose around 
Sneck 
Wien I returned to California, the 
Z Gseovered that three of my 
} Saad been cracked when the boa 
his grip on my middle In han- 
| Pythons, boas and other large 
the sreatest care must be taken 
the neck is not injured. Strong 
Ba smake may be. the neck is its 
Spot. and ior six or cight mches 
of the head a very slight blow, 
'2 small twist, frequently will kill 
re twelve to cighteen fect long. 
Blarger, With the smaller snakes, 
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our Western reasoning. To die for 
one’s parent, for one’s Emperor, for 
one’s country is the supreme sacrifice | 
as well as the supreme glory of their | 
whole spiritual existence. The Russo- 
Japanese War showed the world many | 
things, but revealed only a few of the 
truths. In one flash General Nogi re- 
yealed this quality that I mean. For 
the moment, the greatest general, if 
not the greatest man, in all Japan, he 
gave us a reflection of his spiritual 
agony by making the supreme sacri- 
fice, proving that he too was not 
airaid to suffer what 28,000 oi his | 
men had suffered in the single baitle 


ot Port Arthur. 
Then turning to the softer side of 
Nippon—to the beauty that seems to 


elf so naturally in garden, in 
0, in cloisonné, in lacquer. It 
is a natural emanation oi this same 
ground that is part of 


friendship and as 
the good offices of 
buckskin belt, ornately de- 
and equipped with a large, 
=4 


) 
s~] 
ny) 
th 
“a 
1 


ver disk for a buckle. This } 
made my way easy 
the hard-bitten Broncos | 


# “Fee oe 
and the tricky | 


one morning 


ne tc 


h which reptiles may 
the ground. Through this 
small, romnd-woven and 
g in a rmmming nos 
lower end. This 
kes and other reptiles at a 
I was passing through 
cral of flat-leaved nopat | 
I heard, ahead of me, 
oi two or three snakes. | 


o 


me Qf 


Beyond the wall of the thorny shrub | 
was a level bit of desert, fairly clear | 


of vegetation and surrounded by 2 
rather dense wall of chamisal, or deer- 


brush In the middle of this minia- 
ture plain were three of the rare green 


rattlesnakes of northwestern Mexico, 


known to herpetologists as croialus | 
-- = : 
terrificus. These snakes are peculiar | 


as to color; evil in disposition, attack- | 
ing any moving thing near them; and | 
(Continued on page 32) : 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE WINGED SERPENT 
(Continued from page 51) 


| poisonous to the degree that their bite 
|produces almost immediate blindness, 
| with death following in a shorter time 
than usual with the venom of other 
rattlesnakes. 

This was an opportunity any snake 

| collector would welcome, and I moved 
|forward, rather elated to have found 
the rare reptiles at home. Oné was 
|nearly four feet long, another some 
five or six inches shorter, and the 
third, evidently a youngster, about 
two and one-half feet. All wore the 
coppery green sheen which marks this 
terrificus from all the other crotalides. 
As I stepped out of the cacti, the 
larger snake came toward me. Un- 
like other rattlers, it did not coil, 
even when within its own length, but 
kept on coming. At about three feet, 
I dropped the “pigeon noose” in the 
| lower end of the collecting rod over 
|its head, and lifted the reptile off the 
ground. 

Meanwhile, the second snake ap- 
proached, less rapidly than the first, 
but still with that determined air 
| which marks the movements of virtu- 
ally all the poisonous reptiles. As it 
came within range, I pinned it to the 
hard soil with the prong at the other 
|end of the rod, lifting the first snake 
completely off the ground and letting 
its body hang down along the staff. 
The smaller snake, possibly warned 
by the incessant rattling of the other 
two, crawled slowly away into the 
brush. Here let me say that the shak- 
ing of a snake’s rattles is not neces- 
| sarily because of anger, or as a warn- 
ing to its enemies. It is largely due 
to a nervous reaction, and only in- 
|advertently does the rattler warn its 
foes or its victims. 

Well, there I was, with two prize 
specimens in perfect condition, but un- 
|able to do anything except hold them. 
| I was about two miles from camp, but 
| I yelled long and loud, in Spanish and 
| English, with the hope that either one 
lof my companions might be hunting 
| snakes on his own hook, or that some 
| wandering Yaqui would hear me. The 
| latter hope won out, for after about 
|ten minutes, two Yaqui boys, fourteen 
|or fifteen years old, meandered slowly 
out of the jungle. I called them, but 
they paid no attention. Then I 
shouted : 
| “Por orden de Pluma Blanca!” (By 
}order of Pluma Blanca.) 
| They literally and actually pricked 
| up their ears and came to me at once. 
|I showed them the chief's belt, and 
|they asked what they could do. 
I gave one of them orders to go back 
|to my camp and get one of the white 
| men there to bring me a box covered 
with wire netting. This they agreed 
|to do- in return for two 44-caliber 
| rifle cartridges each. 

After about an hour, the box and 
Holcombe, my photographer, arrived, 
the snakes were placed in it, and are 
now at my Hollywood home. 

Another interesting snake we cap- 
tured is the big imperator boa, found 
on dry land, usually, in or about large 
piles of large rocks, or on mountain- 
sides where the formation is broken 
stone. We were hunting these snakes, 
|some of which attain a length of eight- 


|een or twenty feet, one day, at the 
|southern end of the territory of the 
| Bronco Yaquis, when one of the men, 


| shouting for help, laid hold on about 


five feet of the tail’ end of a large 
one of these boas, the remainder of 
the body being within a crevice in the 
rock. I went to his aid and both of 
us tied into the tail with all we had, 
in an effort to pull the big snake out 
before it could anchor itself on some 
projection inside. Evidently there was 
no such projection, for the boa sud- 
denly pumped itself full of air, much 
like the well-known bullsnake of the 
eastern part of the United States. This 
so wedged the body into the crevice 
that the boa gained a strong “pur- 
chase” on the rock and began slowly 
drawing its tail, with us hanging onto 
it, toward the rocky wall of the 
mountain. 

Suddenly I thought of an old trick 
which I had played on smaller boas 
and pythons, and I pinched this fel- 
low’s tail sharply. A blast like the 
hiss of an enraged gander came out 
of the crevice, the boa’s body deflated 
suddenly, and the whole fifteen-foot 
reptile came slithering out. Both the 
man and myself, braced to pull, went 
over backward, with the snake on top 
of us. Now this boa must have 
weighed nearly a hundred pounds, and 
it was extremely angry. In this state, 
where surprise and pain are mixed 
with anger, any large snake is dan- 
gerous. 
both of us, and there would be some 
cracked ribs, while a blow in the head 
from the head of one of these con- 
strictors is no light pat. If he carried 
fangs and poison, no animal of the 
jungle could whip a fifteen- to twenty- 
foot male boa—and even without these 
weapons, virtually all the animals, ex- 


cept the jaguar, give the constrictor a | 


clear trail, and wish him pleasant 
hunting elsewhere. 

However, we threw ourselves on the 
imperator, another man came to our 
aid, and presently we tied the mon- 


ster to a long pole, again hissing with 


all its power, and running four inches | 
of black, forked tongue in and out| 
Today, he is | 
the most docile and friendly of all my 
snakes, puts out his head to be lifted | 


with furious rapidity. 


from his pen, eats readily about every 
four months, and likes nothing better 
than to lie in my lap in the sunshine. 
Incidentally, all these large snakes are 


fed living food—rats, mice, guinea 
pigs, small rabbits. 
On our way into the Sinaloan 


jungle, we found the shed skin of the 
flying snake, a flattened oval of trans- 
parent, shimmering skin, some of the 
scales spotted with the distinctive 
markings of the winged snake of Asia. 
We were in the height of the dry sea- 
son, and we were prepared for the 
fact—which soon became evident—that 
this snake hibernates, or at least re- 
mains semi-dormant, during the dry 
period, only to emerge to full activity 
when the tropical rains begin to fall. 
This is the history of the flying, or 
gliding, snake of the Orient, and we 
should have realized that summer is 
not the time to seek the winged ser- 
pent of the Mayas. So, we are going 
back, this winter, with the promise 
of the aid of Pluma Blanca and his 
Broncos, and the somewhat uncertain 
help of the Coras, in our search of 
tierra caliente jungle for this, possibly 
the last, unknown snake of the New 
World. 
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30 absorbed in watching these 
g women that [ had not no- 
at was going on behind me. 
id, with Heniya, one of a line 
ns that were placed before 
ed mattresses that lined the 
ack. Gradually now, I grew 
- rustling noises behind me. 
around, I saw that the back 
were filling up with the 
forms of the women of the 
hood. How like ghosts they 
silent, ungreeted, disregarded. 
nly and dramatically the cere- 
arted. Above the rustling the 
s made, a voice was lifted. 
negro voice, husky but melo- 
ich and rolling—forcing out 
t were half speech, half song. 
‘ified the gathering, and all 
S¥vere turned toward the end 
ym Maich held the empty place for 
bile. 
‘spered conference with Heniya 
: a partial explanation, which 
in later from other sources. 
iman was a bridesmaid, a hired 
aid. In Morocco the profes- 
ridesmaid is an expert in man- 
®@yeddings. She acts as mistress 
nonies and sings the ceremonial 
The negress I had just heard 
nounced to the assembly that 
‘Bre had come. And there at last 
de sat, enthroned high above 
ster of women and children in 
ter of the end room. She was 
minously arrayed in rich gar- 
that only her face was visible. 
es were closed, her eyelids were 
ith make-up, and her mouth 
into a perfect bow. On either 
here was a bright vermilion 
speckled over with white, as if 
‘ops of candle wax had fallen 
ne rouge. Her face was a per- 
ask in which even the eyes be- 
nothing, for the eyelids veiled 
ight without a flicker. Every 
of her toilet seemed to be de- 
to create an effect of complete 
ality. 
the tale of the Sleeping Beauty 
irom the East, I wondered. In 
co convention requires that a 
during these first days of mar- 
keep her eyes tight shut before 
ny; only when she is alone with 
sband may she open them. Dur- 
is period she lives just off the 
from which she is shown; and 
~ when she is brought out this 
Yand exhibited like a doll, she 
jnot stir from her room, nor have 


‘n there appeared among the 
il of slaves, women, and restless 
en, a black boy bearing on his 
a tray covered with silk. More 
sts! He wound his way from 
loor to the end room, and de- 
td his burden at the feet of the 
fess of ceremonies. Another boy, 
still another followed him. 

9 took up the presents one by one 
ly were articles, as well as I could 
out, for a woman’s toilet—and 
henced an expressive pantomime. 
the held one of the articles she 
back her head and went through 
motions of using it, showed her 
in a great, noiseless laugh. The 
Ss of the harem leaned toward each 
2” to make low comments while 
followed the pantomime with 
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HONORING THE MOORISH BRIDE 
(Continued from page 40) 


their eyes, exchanging smiles. Finally 
some of the younger ones began to 
giggle outright, and one particularly 
sly-faced and bold young woman went 
off into paroxysms of mirth. The 
negress was in her element, and threw 
herself into her silent play-acting with 
infectious humor. The old ladies, I 
noticed, were the only ones present 
who did not enter into the fun. 

What was the explanation of all 
this? It was explained to me that in 
earlier times the exhibition of the gifts 
by the bridesmaid was always accom- 
panied by a running fire of broad jokes 
upon their use; such jokes as were 
played on bride and groom during the 
cruder days in our own country. But 
just as it is considered poor taste now, 
in America, to steal the groom’s pa- 
jamas from his suitcase, or attach a 
stuffed stork to the limousine which 
takes the couple away, so in Morocco 
the Elizabethan humor of the brides- 
maids is not considered quite proper. 
However, the traditional jokes through 
long repetition have become so well 
known that the bridesmaid need only 
go through the pantomime to have her 
intention understood—and though the 
old dowagers may pull long faces, the 
young wives will not be robbed of their 
fun. The covert smiles, the choked 
laughter of these girls of the harem 
should have told me that gay bawdry 
was going on. 

At length the sweet mint tea of 
Morocco was served along with the 
crescent-shaped pastry flavored like 
macaroons, known as the “horns of 
gazelles.” Looking up from over my 
glass, I noticed that the bride had 
been spirited away, and the bridesmaids 
were rolling up the brocades with 
which she had been adorned. Heniya 
whispered to me that these bridal cos- 
tumes were not always the property 
of the bride. Like the presents, they 
were sometimes hired—to keep costs 
down! The women of the harem had 
now completely relaxed from their first 
party dignity, and were gossiping 
among themselves. One of them took 
her baby from a nurse and put him to 
her breast. The sheeted women be- 
hind me began to rustle away. 

I was about to make my adieus, my- 
self, when a last incident occurred 
which kept me seated. Cheri burst 
through the door. As he came through 
the room, his cheeks were flushed and 
he quickened his stride. The eyes of 
all the women were immediately upon 
him. He looked neither to right nor 
left, but with a haste that suggested 
flight made for the alcove and vanished 
into the room beyond in which his 
bride was concealed. A gale of fem- 
inine laughter, frankly malicious, fol- 
lowed him. So after all Cheri did fit 
into the role of enamored bridegroom! 

A little boy standing at the door 
made it evident that he had come for 
me, and my hostess rose with me and 
wished me good-by. I went out from 
the court with my ears still ringing 
with the laughter of the Moroccan 
girls as they joked about the eager 
bridegroom. . . . Perhaps Mohamme- 
dan women do not have quite as hard 
a time of it as they are supposed to. 
There are feminine weapons, after all, 
against which even a man of the world 
is defenseless. 
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a tao poi, or 
either side. 
y be 


vertical sign, 


- austerity of 


, the charac- 


the stand- 
1 inscriptions. 
shark fins, 


and the 
and other delicacies 
slopes of mountains, 


h 


e de mer (from Viadivostok), 


from all the provine and 
weets from Fukien and Kwangtung.” 


s the proclamation of the pur- 
of choice foods for the man- 
feast; and according to the 

over the doorway, the 
atoms of Great Felicity per- 
scene of his daily activities. 
however, from another 
t must be mentioned, that 
: forces become static, now 
When this happens, the 
the permanent signs are 
long vertical strips of 
paper, to give them fresh im- 
and energy. These, then, are 
posted on the pillars of the shops. 
ther temporary messages also must 
written and displayed to bring into 
the evil-repelling properties of 
1¢ ideograph, since untoward emer- 
gencies are continually arising under 


cters 


rewritten : 
rewritten on 


ryet14< 
YETLIS 


the fantastic conditions of trade in 
China, with its chronic civil wars, 
iamines and floods. Besides which, 


there is the constant danger of a fall- 
ing off in business due to some tem- 
porary disturbance of the local Feng 
Shui, as the harmonious operation of 
cosmic forces is called. A death in one 
of the neighboring families, a care- 
lessness on the part of survivors in 
guarding against its pernicious influ- 
ences, is sufficient to upset a whole 
district. Whatever the cause of the 
crisis then, the situation is set forth, 
though not, of course, in specific 
terms, and thereupon the strips of 
white paper are converted into writ- 
charms by which mischievous 
spirits are put to flight. 

The poor man’s shopkeeper, whose 
message is for the illiterate passer-by, 
is cut off, necessarily, from the meta- 
physical advantages accruing from the 
use of the ideograph; nor has any spe- 
cial category for enlisting the aid of 
the Unseen been devised for him. For 
practical purposes, however, the 
strange-looking objects swinging from 
an iron framework attached to the 
shop facade appear to speak with all- 
sufficient eloquence as to the com- 
modity in which he deals; and for 
higher contacts he is free, evidently, 
to choose from the designer’s code. 
Thus one finds the peach, the prunus, 
the lotus of the Intermediate Heaven, 
etc., added to his device with telling 
effect—and with color, whose poten- 
tialities are nearly as great as those 
of the ideograph, he is characteristi- 
cally lavish. The result is that by a 
peculiar paradox, the humbler trades- 
man makes one of the important con- 
tributions to the decorative aspect of 
the Chinese street, and adds to it, in- 
cidentally, a myriad of puzzling 
enigmas. 


extent to 
the alien mind. No records as to the 
period and source of their origin are 
iscoverable; and questions asking 
long they have been doing duty, 
id whether or not the designs issued 
irom the guilds, elicit the answer, 
“They have always been.” Neverthe- 
less, the large majority of them are 
intelligible only to the initiated, t<., | 
the people of the district to which 
they are peculiar, the same commodity 
being identified by a differently shaped 
symbol in various parts of the country. | 

At most a half dozen of them were 
found to be common to all parts of | 
China; and among these is, signifi- | 
cantly enough, the sign of the bath- | 
house—a tiny lantern made of bamboo 
strips, and swung from a tall pole at | 
the door. Another is an object that 
resembles nothing much as the | 
lower part of a lampshade, with a | 
circular band covered in red paper, | 
and a yellow fringe of the same de- 
scending from it. It signifies “steamed 
noodles, very cheap,” ascending grades 
of this universal article of food being 
indicated by better and better exe- 
cuted emblems. 

Wine-shop emblems are fairly rec- 
ognizable, when they take the form 
of the distinctively shaped flagons in 
which “south Chinese wine,” “yellow 
wine,” or some other variety, is stored 
and shipped. On the other hand, the 
same commodity may be signalized | 
by a totally different object when dis- | 
played by a restaurateur, who by add- 
ing a band of red, green, or blue to | 
his device, indicates the sort of food 
which accompanies the wine. Moving 
onward through the areas in which 
these intriguing symbols predominate | 
over the inscribed signboard, and com- | 
ing upon a giant-sized, realistically 

’ 
| 
- 


so 


painted model of a Manchu officer’s 
boot, one hazards a guess that this 
may be the sign of the bootmaker. As 
a matter of fact, it identifies the place | 
where burial clothes may be bought | 
or hired. When it is desired to an- | 
nounce the better grade of habiliments 
three characters are painted on the 
side of the boot. 

The typical Peking medicine-shop 
symbol is one of the most puzzling of 
the huang tze, as the symbols are 
called. But when explained its mean- 
ing is obvious. The symbol represents 
a cheap popular remedy—used for | 
minor aches and pains generally— 
which when purchased is in the form | 
of a square of hard black salve. Two 
of the three sections of the shop device, 
then, consist of wooden squares, 
gilded and marked with a black circle | 
in the center. The third is a triangle, | 
looking exactly as if a square had 
been cut in half on the diagonal. It 
transpires, however, that the triangle 
has to do with a piece of white cloth, 
which is included in the purchase of 
the salve. The cloths are square, but 
they are stacked upon a shelf, care- 
fully folded on the diagonal thus form- 
ing a triangle. When, therefore, the 
unguent is seen neatly spread in the 
center, the elements of the composi- 
tion are clear. For mystical attributes, 
the symbol depends on the relation be- 
tween circles and squares, of which 
the former symbolizes heaven, and the 
latter the earth. 

The candlemaker’s device is one of 

(Continued on page 55) 
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easily identified; and for 
reason one is apt to pass it 
t taking proper account of 
ally rich endowment of mys- 
lificances. 
ists of nine simulated candles 
horizontally one above the 
lan which, one decides, noth- 
be simpler or more obvious. 
umber nine is the numeral 
@ spiritual potency, and the 
being tipped with red, are 
riven all the meaning attached 
ighted taper in other lands, 
ething characteristic besides 
eplica type of shop symbol 
lyed by many another crafts- 
ides the candlemaker. Hats 
, boots and shoes, and ready- 
bthing are announced in this 
though usually by means of 
models that call up visions of 
zeously arrayed folk of the 
yé picturesque imperial China. 
Mf the quaintest of these ob- 
the symbol of the bellows- 
consisting simply of a square 
hich has a slightly raised sec- 
the top. It is painted yellow, 
wed all around with chicken 
i! Occasionally it carries an 
kory word or two, and when 
is dificult to recognize a con- 
which proves actually to be 
ot round which revolves the 
lystem of the public cookshop, 
food may be bought in various 
preparation, as well as ready- 


lp works, by means of great 
loading ore, the metals were 
prted to our Western world, 
fof them helping to create 
Idings in which we work, the 
s knives with which we cat— 
Ihe khaki of our war veterans 
saffron of our summer clothes. 
mauich for the more or less local- 
industries like sugar, cocoa, 
rubber and ofe, but there is 
ervasive product of the South 
lwhich is common alike to the 
and important islands as to the 
t atoll which raises its head 
lithe waters of the South Pacific. 
copra, the dried flesh of the 


coconut palm itseli is per- 
the most useful item in nature’s 
lial provision for the life of the 
=. The tree provides a house and 
Mings—beam poles, thatch and 
Mor binding—while the humble 
a nut has list of utilities as 
€ as the pockets of a schoolboy. 
shell is used in homely house- 
Purposes in kitchen and dining- 
I It is used for the ceremonial 
fing of the yagona cup in Fiji, for 
ing rubber sap in Samoa, and 
pally for charcoal. The unripe 
supplies the native with drink, 
ft even the husky exterior has its 
providing him with rope and 

B and providing us with some 
fe mats on which our commuters 
from the soles of their feet the 
hot their new developments. 
it is the copra which is his 

/ Uhiauitous link with our com- 
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to-eat. It is, in short, the diaphragm 
of the wooden air-box,- which is set 
now against this huge cookstove, vies 
against that. Familiar enough, it is 
an article impossible to visualize oe 
out the figure of a small boy engaged 
in pumping vigorously, as he crouches 
over it on the ground. The air, it 
appears, is forced by his efforts into 
a pipe conducting to the firebed; and 
the function of the edging of feathers 
is discovered to be that of preventing 
leakage—a purpose which, we are as- 
sured, is served effectually. 

Finally, as with the majority of the 
symbols, there flutters at the lower 
edge of the device an appendage con- 
sisting of a triangular bit of red cloth. 
This frequently met feature of the 
shop symbol proved, unexpectedly, to 
have infinite possibilities as the sub- 
ject of a popular guessing contest. Its 
absence on a large number seemed to 
point to some definite reason for its 
use on others. But answers to the 
question—when, indeed, they are forth- 
coming at all-—disclosed a a variety of 
opinions, with the preponderance in 
favor of its being added merely in the 
interests of aed 

“But the color brings happiness,” 
argued a certain number of the ques- 


tioned; “and good luck to the shop- 
keeper,” maintained as many others. 


Again, some of the judges looked upon 
it as a talisman against evil spirits; 
and from the lot one had to choose 
and be content. 
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mercial life, bringing to the 
1 


native | 


the money he craves for those gaudy | 


articles our civilization offers him in 
exchange for the oil we need. 

In lonely clearings in the heart of 
Fiji, in huge trays set out along 
wateriron t of Vayau, in the Tongas, 
Tahiti, the Cook islands 
N Caledonia: there 
of this gh varying all 

rom the first milky whiteness 
newly opened nut, through all 
of tan, to the rich dark brown 
sun-dried commodity which is wait- 
ing to be bagged. And long before 
the eyes ~ the nose has 
eid ot smell pervading the whole 
of the South Seas, pungent and pene- 
trating, a combination of sour milk 
and rancid fat, sweetened to taste. 

From this copra is extracted the 
oil which is one of the ingredients in 
high grade soaps, and almost the sole 
ingredient of the salt water soap 
which enables us to enjoy a bath upon 
the ocean. It’ is the of much 


are 
the 

of the 

shades 


seen, 


base 


stacks | 
way | 


the | 


of the : 


salad oil, and it goes into the decora-| 


tive candles which light our tables, 
into vegetable lard and “butter,” even 
into cosmetics. 

Still further ects the 
flecked groves of ‘thie South 
with the battlefields of the Great War, 
a connection due to the fact that 
glycerine can be extracted from the 
coconut off and put into T.N.T—a 
fact which also sent prices of copra 
soaring during the war and made ali 
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the planters feel they were on easy 
street. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The Midnight Sun by modern, 
electric train; the only railroad 
passenger service in the world that 
crosses the Arctic Circle! 


There is no other trip quite like 

this ; few destinations so dramatic. 

Any day take a commodious, fully 

appointed train at Stockholm, 

enjoy delicious meais, then a ong 

night’s comfortable rest in your 

private sleeping compartment. 

And the next day under electric | 
power, you arrive in Lapland, 

within the Arctic Circle, where the 

Midnight Sun makes strange day 

out of night. 

Eight days direct from New York by 

the Swedish American Line. From | 
London or Paris by convenient boat or 

train service—ten hours by air. Through 


trains from Berlin and Hamburg. Book=- 
Jet free from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. 4A 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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TRAVEL - WISE. 

If you are traveling in 1931, and of 
course you are, start now to read 
about the places you are going to see. 


We have the best books about every 
country, the most recent guide books. 


Buy direct from us! 


Travelers Book Shop |} | 


(The only book shop Specializing 
in Travel Books) 


11 Broadway New York 
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EARN A TOUR 
TO EUROPE § 


Foremost Student Tours to Europe want 
one organizer in each city to earn all or 
part of tour to Europe. Fastest selling 


tours: Over 5000 clients in 1930. Lowest 


cost tours Seven Countries $375. 250 
tours from 26 days $235 to 80 days $790. 
Most liberal commissions in cash or 
travel. State qualifications in first letter. 
College Travel Club 


154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COMMERCIAL EMPIRES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


(Continued from page 


So does the ever-growig complex- 
of our civilized existence disrupt 
the peace of lagoon and palm grove, 
taking the native away from his leis- 
urely and smiling contemplation of 
fishing rod and banana patch, setting 
him to the making oi reads, the driv- 
ing of trucks, the loading of ships. 
And with its ever-growing de- 
mands for tropical produce it spills 
over the boundaries of the South Sea 
Islands, peice the wilder New Heb- 
rides and New Guinea en route, takes 
in the sophistication of Manila and 
the mountain districts above Bagio 
in the Philippine Islands, passes 
through the ancient customs of Bali to 
the busy modernism of Java, and con- 
centrates commercial activities in 
the crowded harbor oi Singapore, one 
of the important clearing houses of 


the East. 

As I watched the fishermen and 
women of Samoa going home after 
their day’s work—work which pleas- 
antly consists of standing kmee- or 
waist-deep in the milky waters of the 
lagoon, spearing or netting fish to the 
accompaniment of much noise and 
laughter, I contrasted it with the job 
of three husky stevedores on a sun- 


its 


| baked jetty on the north oi Fiji, un- 


loading dusty lime for the washing 
of sugar, and I could quite under- 
stand why the white man’s Com- 
merce does not always appeal to the 
the inhabitants of the islands. 

Nevertheless, it is always encroach- 
and the resultant 
cash or credit system is slowly be- 
coming as important to the natives as 
to the white men. 

And the white men, whether :n the 
key industries or in the side lines, al- 
ways have their faces turned hope- 
toward this lady of unceriain 
temper, who in the variety of her 
moods, often pungent and bitter, dis- 
plays most of the characteristics of 
her step-sister, Dame Fortune! 

There were, for example, the flax, 
| hemp and tobacco planters; there was 
|a delightful Irishman who thought—or 


| perhaps he tried to think—he had dis- 


covered a gold mine; there was a 
sometime officer in the navy who had 
infant pineapple can- 
there was an Englishman who 


| waS managing a meat-canning works, 


whose quiet and pleasant aristocracy 
was in sharp contrast to the prosaic- 
ness of his beefy products; there were 
dairy iarmers in the delta of an un- 
certain river in the Fijis, and under 
the mountains of New Caledonia; 
there were accountants in the big 
trading companies, bank clerks, sten- 
ographers, nurses. 

Oh, yes, there were women, too, 
engaged in the commerce of the South 
Seas, and others, who if not actually 
engaged in it, were at least married 
to men who were. 

There was a woman I met on the 
little freighter which took me to 
Lautoka, a coconut planter with a 


35) 
sideline oi maize and coiton, 
who lived in the wilds. 
up to her and began to talk, she gave 
me a quick glance and said: 

“I believe you envy me! Well, I've 
lived in the South Seas for many a 
year and I wouldnt, 
I couldn't, live anywhere else, but my 
plantation may get the blight or van- 
ish m a hurricane, my 
twenty miles away and we haven't any 
public telephone service. Ii the com- 
pany who owns the private wire and 


goats, 


the Government which uses it has fin- | 


ished before a certain hour, you may 
get a word im edgeways, otherwise 
youre out of luck till another day! 
The road from my house to 
is a road in the dry season—although 
I doubt if you would recognize it as 
such—in the wet, it’s impassable!” 

I had just been marooned for five 
days in a Government Rest House 


during this wet season, and with mem- | 


I asked | 


oi impatience, 


ory my own 
sympathetically “Whatever do you do 
durmg weeks of rain?” 
“I simmer,” she 
laugh, “and just 
breaking point, the rains let up and 


I rush down to Suva and let off steam | 
some unfortunate | 
They're begin- | 


—generally upon 
government official. 
ning to know me—and mm!” 


So here was that pungent and some- | 


times bitter flavor of these Isles of | 
Commerce—labors washed away by 


hurricane or eaten by a blight—isola- | 


tion so great that a woman “sim-| = 
mered” until she was at the breaking | 
point. 


Consequently the trader, the planter, | 


the clerk, the factory manager, is often | 
or permanently wiieless | 


temporarily 
and childless, at the mercy of the en- 
ervating influences of the tropics, and 
aiter coming in coniact with many of 
these hali or whole tragedies during 
my long stay in the Isles of Com- 
merce, I came to the firm conclusion | 


that there was much which might be | 
job which was pur- | 
sued in the unromantic environments | 


said in favor of a 


of “El” and subway. 

Which conclusion remained with me 
until in an unlucky moment I took one 
of my usual strolls along the dock- 
side of San Francisco, and there from 
an ugly little freighter which had 
just arrived there came that vile smell 
of copra, that pervading and unfor- 
gettable smell of the South Seas. 

Immediately the noise and bustle 
of the city vanished into a very dif- 
ferent picture... . 

There was a jade and blue sea, and 
a sky which was the color of mother 
of pearl—there were two natives in 
their canoe, immovable in the still 
waters between reef and shore, and 
slowly and leisurely they threw out 
their lines... . 

And when I opened my eyes the 
shipping in the harbor was a little 
blurred. 
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EUROPE’S CAPITAL OF WINTER SPORTS 
(Continued from page 23) 


bers of people collect on the neigh- 
boring sleigh track to watch the five 
men on each bob plastered upon one 
another skidding madly round, to the 
cheers and exclamations of their sup- 
porters. 

People frequently confuse the two 
perfectly different sports of riding the 
Cresta and going down the bobsleigh 
run. A bobsleigh is three times as 
large as a skeleton and carries a crew 
of five men or girls. The front man, 
lying head-foremost, steers with a de- 
vice like that of a motor-car’s driving- 
wheel. The next person lies along 
his shoulders, and the next along him, 
and so on. 

The last man is known as _ the 
brakesman, but in fact there is a fine 
if the brakes are employed before the 
finish of the course—when it is neces- 
sary to reduce speed after passing the 
winning-post. The crew wear hard 
leather elbow-pads and knee-pads and 
circular steel discs on the backs of the 
hands, like small medieval breast- 
plates, with which to protect them- 
selves and fend themselves off the 
banks. 

The speed attained is about sixty 
miles an hour, which, however, seems 
much greater as the head is only a 
foot off the. ground. 

To see the start is an amusing spec- 
tacle. The first three men lie along 
each other on the bob; the last two 
run alongside it on either flank, push- 
ing to give it further impetus. No. 4 
then jumps on board, while No. 5 
still runs and pushes. After about 
thirty yards, No. 5 (the brakesman) 


jumps on board, and then the bob 
disappears round a left-hand corner 
with the brakesman clinging on by 
hands and knees and violently jerking 
his body forward from the waist in a 
series of apparent spasms that are 
said to increase the speed of the bob. 

The Cresta, on the other hand, is 
only 1,320 yards long, and is ridden 
on a skeleton. This is a one-man 
steel affair, with a sliding seat like 
that of an “eight,” and a flat cushion. 

The rider is compelled to wear a 
crash-helmet in addition to the pads 
and guards of the bob-runner. He 
must also wear iron contraptions on 
each boot. These are spikes radiating 
out from the toe like a fan, and may 
be used as brakes, necessary enough 
when it is realised that the 1,320 yards 
has been done in 45.6 seconds, and a 
speed of eighty miles an hour is at- 
tained at various points. 

The annual report of the St. Moritz 
Bobsleighing Club gives a number of 
tips to novices. 

It points out that the Cresta is not 
a “slide.” It has to be “ridden.” This 
is illustrated by the fact that if a 
curling-stone is allowed to descend 
from the top it does not complete the 
journey, but flies over the top of one 
of the many hair-raising banks. The 
report also says, not without reason, 
that the Cresta should be treated with 
respect and taken as slowly as possible 
at first. “If you do not,” it says 
warningly, “you will find yourself in 
hospital.” 

Having inspected the run, I entirely 
agree. 


THE LAND OF THIRTY-THREE MILLION GODS 
(Continued from page 44) 


Babylon and the defenders hurling 
them from the ramparts. However, 
the police and the Brahmin priests, 
instead of using boiling tar and stones, 
attempt to keep the frenzied devotees 
down from the platforms by striking 
them with thin bamboo canes. 

“An hour before noon the six huge 
ropes attached to the axles of each 
car are stretched out to their full 
lengths and all persons except the 
priests and musicians and dancers are 
driven from the chariots. The great 
moment of the day has come and the 
pilgrims fight for the coveted privilege 
of pulling on the great ropes, which 
stretch out and out, like elastics, 
under ten thousand eager hands. 

“Subhadra’s is the first car to move. 
Balabhadra follows her, then Jagan- 
nath. 

“After the three cars proceed about 
a third of the distance down the ave- 
nue a tragedy is narrowly averted by 
the superintendent of police. The 
shouting, surging throng presses so 
close around the chariot he is driving 
that a group of women and children 
are pushed. directly in front of the 
wheels. Captain Guise signals for the 
emergency-brake to be dropped—the 
brake consisting of a heavy log sus- 
pended on ropes just under the front 
of the platform. It is impossible to 
let the thousands of pilgrims pulling 
on the ropes know of the danger in 
time, but the emergency-brake brings 
the car to a standstill within a few 
feet of the women. When the super- 


intendent of police and his assistants 
pull the women and children out of 
the way of the wheels they seem not 
the least bit thankful, or even fright- 
ened, and no doubt they would have 
welcomed the opportunity of sacrific- 
ing themselves to Jagannath. 

“Tt is nearly three o’clock in the 
afternoon when the gods reach the 
end of their ride. From then on until 
nightfall the pilgrims come and pros- 
trate themselves before them, many 
lying on their stomachs with their 
faces in the dust for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Others burn incense in tiny 
earthen dishes under the cars: thou- 
sands clamber on to the platforms to 
touch the deities: tens of thousands 
make obeisance: mendicants dance be- 
side the. wheels: and mothers bring 
their newly born to be blessed in the 
splendor of the Presence. 

“The three gods remain at the Gar- 
den Temple for ten days each year. 
Then on the tenth day they are hauled 
back to their permanent home in the 
same cars, with the same ceremony.” 

The foregoing paragraphs give an 
indication of the quality of “India— 
Land of the Black Pagoda.” Mr. 
Thomas is at his best in descriptions 
of this sort which picture the end- 
lessly fascinating pageant of India 
life. His book moves rapidly from 
one unusual experience to another; it 
touches most of the sensational as- 
pects of Indian life; and it is swift 
and easy reading from the opening 
chapter to the end. 
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Embassy Court 
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2 minutes from Piccadilly Circus 


LONDON 


BED, BREAKFAST 
AND PRIVATE BATHROOM 
FROM 17/6 ($4.25) PER PERSON 
ALSO 
PRIVATE SUITES 
FOR SHORT OR LONG VISITS 
FROM 5 GNS. ($25.00) PER WEEK 
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MANN, WARD & CO., LTD. 
91, 92 & 93 Jermyn Street, London, S. W. 
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When Visiting the Old Country 
Come to 


ROSLIN HALL 
TORQUAY 


Devonshire 


The Most Historical County in 
ENGLAND 


ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, once 
one of the Stately Homes of 
England and now one of the most 
up-to-date Private Hotels, possess- 
ing all the amenities of modern 
comfort. 


Standing in its own beautiful 
gardens and grounds with gorge- 
ous views of the world—famous 
TORBAY, close to the old fish- 
ing village of BRIXHAM where 
William of Orange landed in 
1688. 


Only a few yards from the sea, 
Tennis and Golf. 


Vita Glass Sun Parlour, Billiards, 
Ballroom, Tennis, Central Heat- 
ing, Garage. Resident Proprietress. 
Mrs. V. F. GresHaAM, Tariff 
from Travel, 7 West 16th St., 
New York. 
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THE LUXURY OF SERVICE 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


The Travel Agency is Your Servant, Paid by The 
Transportation Company to Relieve You of All 
Detail and Worry. Foreign and Domestic Steam- 
ship, Hotel and Sightseeing Reservations Made 
at Regular Tariff Rates. Complete Trips Planned 
for the Individual and for Groups, Conducted 
or Independent. Let an Expert Make Your Ar- 
rangements. Every Travel Agency Advertising 
in Travel is Equipped to Render Courteous and 


Complete Service. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


VISAS, HOTELS, RAILROADS, GUIDES 


A variety of interesting itineraries 
Conducted groups and individual. 


Specializing Fifth Year 
AMALGAMATED BANK 


Travel Dept., 11 Union Sq., N. Y. C. 
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FLORIDA - - 13 Days $125 
BERMUDA- - 6 Days 79 
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WORLD WIDE TRAVEL BUREAU 
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11 W. 42nd St. 
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MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 
377 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Vacation Tours . from $345 

Bermuda — West Indies 
Steamship Tickets on All Lines 


Transatlantic Tours 
THOMAS J. KILLIN, Prestdent 
452 Fifth New York 


Avenue, 


BENNETT’S 
Travel Bureau 
580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 


Featuring Conducted and Independent Trips to 
Scandinavian Countries 


Become acquainted with the 
places you intend to visit and 
so increase your enjoyment. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis), outlining 
your requirements, to Foyles, 119-125 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, Eng. 


BALEARICS 


Wherever you go, you will be more comfortable 
if you meet the unexpected cool moments with a 


PERSONAL TRAVELING RUG 
Small Lightweight Warm 
Handwoven in Ireland of 
Pure Irish Wool 
Size, about 38 x 60. Colors, countless (give three 
choices), Price, $15.50 postpaid. 

Tweeds, too, in unusual colors 


CAROL BROWN, Importer, 53% Grove St., Boston 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send yeu my little brochure, “‘What 

Astrology Means to You.’ It is free and 

very illuminating. Horoscepes cast. 
CECIL M. HIND 

6013-B 27th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
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Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms, 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & BcCORMACK. CO., Inc. 
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One Class. 


HARRIS TWEED 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns and 
aristocrat of all sports wear. Direct 
from the makers. Suitlengths cut to 
order and sent postage paid. Samples 
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JAMES STREET TWEED DEPOT 
554 Stornoway, Scotland 
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Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 

The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“AORANGI”’ - - - Jan. 7; Mar. 4; Apr. 29 
“NIAGARA” - - - Feb, 4; Apr. 1; May 27 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St. N. Y.. 
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China Today 


N his new book China—The Col- 

lapse of a Civilization (John Day). 
Nathaniel Peffer says “There is no 
China today. There are four million 
Chinese and a political entity called 
China, but that for which the name 
stood for two thousand years or more, 
that which has been most truly China, 
which gave the life of its past dis- 
tinctive form and color and differen- 
tiated the race from all others—that 
is gone. Nor is there anything in its 
stead. There is neither a civilization 
nor a society but a flux, a turmoil and 
a heaving mass.” 

This pessimistic observation is the 
result of a careful study of the folk- 
ways, traditions and beliefs of the 
Chinese as they are affected by the 
disintegrating social, political and im- 


perialistic influences from the Oc- 
cident. 
Mr. Peffer discusses lucidly the 


China of the past, the origin and col- 
lapse of its ancient economic, social 
and cultural structure and the more 
important aspects of its relations with 
the West. After a careful survey of 
conditions Mr. Peffer wisely refrains 
from drawing any conclusions. He 
knows that the past can be understood, 
that the present can be observed but 
that one can only conjecture as to 
what the future will bring. Mr. Pef- 
fer’s book is one of the most intelli- 
gent and illuminating surveys of the 
Chinese problem that has appeared in 
recent years. It is notable for its 
temperate, generous and sympathetic 
point of view. 

Another recent volume on China is 
Hallett Abend’s Tortured China 
(Washburn). The facts and impres- 
sions which go to make up this book 
were gathered during Mr. Abend’s 
four years residence in China where 
he acted as correspondent for the 
New York Times in Peking and 
in Shanghai. He has given a graphic 
picture of the terrible suffering, the 
absolute poverty and the crying needs 
of more than 400,000,000 people. Mr. 
Abend offers the dubious suggestion 
that China can never recover without 
the aid of foreign governments and | 


that a new intervention in China is / 
necessary both for economic and hu-' 


manitarian reasons. 


New Guides 


HERE are a number of new 
guide books which will be use- 
ful to travelers in almost all parts of 
the world. William Day Crockett, 
with whose “Satchel Guide to Eur- 
ope” many travelers are already fa- 
miliar, has written a Satchel Guide 
to Spain and Portugal (Houghton, 
Mifflin). This book, which he wrote 
in collaboration with his wife, is the 
result of a long study of the Iberian 
Peninsula and is as comprehensive 
and as accurate as Mr. Crockett’s 
other volume. 
The need for a new guide to Hawaii 
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